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The DAR Story 


By Losstu.e AmMaAN 


With UMlustrations by National Geographic Photagraphers B. Anthony Stewart 
and John E. Fletcher 


place of the marble and limestone giants 
of Government,* stands a gleaming colos- 
sus dedicated to what 154,000,006. Americans 
regard as the world’s most sueressful revolt, 

Headquarters of the National Society of 
Datychters of the American Revolution, its 
three-buildings-in-me add up to the biggest 
and most beautiful structure which women 
have ever taised, Ut is stuffed, with the ex- 
ception of a few maintenance workers and o 
business manager for the rental of its audi; 
torlumn, exclusively by women, 
wv that the national home of 
‘as they informally call them- 
selves, fs a monument to woman's consistency, 
For the organization it houses has held 
throughout its lifetime to the undeyidting 
principles of Americanism on which it was 
founded. 

From this nerve center lines of feminine 
leadershipy and guidance reach out to 170,000 
members in every State of the Union, as well 
as many abroad. Devotion to the heritage of 
the past is a pattern that shines through the 
warp and woof of all the Daughters’ accom 
plishments. Heroines of the American Revo- 
lution—Molly Pitcher, Hannah Arnett, Deb: 
orah Sampson, and the rest—have their own 
special niches of fame at headquarters’ appre- 
priate D Street address, No. 1776 (page St) 

Hot DAR work, carried on through a nm 
work of chapter, State, and national comma 
tees, is hy no means limited to the ancestral. 
Tn one way or another it touches nearly ey 
phase of current American life, whether civ 
educational, health, or national defense, 

Behind the classic front of the DAR in 
Washington buzzes a surprising variety of 

¢ cs, Not only are there rows of offices 


I DOWNTOWN Washington, D.C. shovw- 


for the many chores one would expert in rin- 
ing the country’s leading women’s patriotic 
association; there are iiso 28 historic rooms, 
ma mustum, and an extensive genealogical 
Tibrary. 

‘The unique DAR concert wuditorium, with 
seating capaci of almost 4,000, is the 
largest in the city (pages 584-5), Between 
annual sessions of the Daughters’ conventions 
it serves the Nation's Capital as a cultural 
center. There, before large and appreciative 
wodiences, are presented symphony concerts, 
lectures, ballet, folk singing, debates, and a 
wide variety of other programs whose perform- 
ers may range from world-renowned artists to 
Washington's own Very Important Persans, 
lending o band for a benefit amateur might. 


National Geographic Lectures Held 


Members of the National Geographic So- 
clety have o special interest in the DAR are 
torlum. Since 1933 Constitution Hall, 
both auditoriun: and building ate called, has 
heen the familiar setting for The S 
weekly winterseason lectures (page 
Even before that, the ald auditorium in Me- 
morial Continental Hall was used to present 
such outstanding lecturers as the great Hritivh 
explorer, Sir Emest Shackleton, returned {ram 
Antarctic exploits. 

Veteran members of the National Geo- 
graphic Society can recall many exciting eve- 
hings when trail-breaking explorers, scientists, 

*Scc, in the National Grocnrnir Maoanun 
“Washington: Home of the Nutlon'y (Creat 
bert W, Atwood. June, naz: 
Cily.and Show Place,” by Leo 4. Bi 
“Wonders af the New Washington,” by F: 
Noshureh, April, 1955; and “Washington Through the 
Years," by Gilbert Grosvenor, November, 11 
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lately formed patriotic organization, Sons of 
the American Revolution, was not only a dis- 
crimination against her sex but a failure to 
honor properly the heroic part women played 
in the Revolution. 

ded patriotism,” Mrs. Lockwood 
it, “Were there no mothers af the 
Revolution?" she osked. “Were these sires 
without dams? [ trow not... E have heard 
of a man," she adeled caustirally, “who had 
adam by a mill site, while he bad no ‘mill by 
adam site,’ But I have yet to-hear of aman 
who had a Revolutionary sire without a dam 
hy the home site" 

To clinch her point, she told ef Hannah 
‘Thurston Arnett, who lived In Elizabethtown, 
New Jersey, during the desperate days of 
December, 1776, When a group of American 
leaders, ineluding her husband, met at the 
Amett home in a despairing council that 
leaned toward acceptance of the British offer 
af amnesty, she rekindled courage and the will 
to resist by denouncing would-be traitors to 
the Revolution, She even threatened to leave 
her own beloved husband if he should forsake 

cause, 

“On the roll of honor," Mrs. Lockwood con- 
cluded her letter, “are the names-of, men who 
fought for their country and won distinction 
afterword, who were in this secret council, , - 
Where will the sons and daughters of the 
Revolution place Hannah Thurston?” 

‘The answer was the founding of the DAR. 


Man Volunteers Aid 


Interested Washingion women, rallying to 
the support of Mary Lockwood, immecliately 
began taking steps to form a society that 
would do honor to the Hannah Arnetts, 

From Newark, New Jersey, came another 
open letter to the Washington Post, from a 
great-grent-grandson of Hannah Arnett and 
one of the Jeaders of the women-excluding 
Sans of the American Revolution. Tts writer, 
William ©; MeDowell, voluntecred to help 
with the practical details of arranging meet- 
jogs, adopting a national constitution, and 
electing officers. After his part was dane, he 
promised he would tum the job over entirely 
to the leaders of the budding organization. 

After various preliminary conferences dur- 
ing that hot Washington summer, the first 
official meeting of the DAR was held on 
October 11, 1890. The date chosen, the eve 
of the anniversary of Columbus's discovery 
of America, had been suggested by McDowell 
as particularly appropriate, since jt was the 
generosity and wisdom of a woman, Spanish 
Queen Isabella, that provided Columbus with 
the means of outfitting a fleet for his perilous 
voynte, 

Elghtcen women-signed up for membership 
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at the first DAR meeting, including the four 
later officially recognized! as founters—Mary 
5. Lockwood, Eugenia Washington, Mary 
Desha, ani! Ellen Hardin Walworth. 

A constitution was adopted. Caroline Scott 
Harrison, wife of the President of the United 
States, was elected President General (pages 
S81 and $83). Eleven members contributed 
$3 each in dues. 

The National Society, DAR, was launches! 
—with « treasury of 333 and on uncharted 
future, 


Pounders’ Promises. Fulfilled 


‘The new onganiantion’s aims were packaged 
in an ehistic phrase, “patriotic, historical, and 
educational.” As stated in thelr constitution, 
the founders resilved “to perpetuate the 
memory and spirit of the men and women. 
who achieved American independence.” They 
would do this by raising monuments, protect- 
ing historic spots, encouraging Revolutionary 
research, preserving historic documents, and 
promoting celebrations of patriotic anniver- 
S£aties, 

Further, they wouk] “carry out the injune- 
tion of Washington in his Farewell Address: 
‘lo promote . . . institutions for the getieral 
diffusion of knowledge,’ thus developing wn 
enlightened public opinion and affording to 
young and old such advantages as shall de- 
velop the largest capacity for performing the 
duties of American citizens.’ They would 
“cherish, maintain, and extend the institutions 
of American freedom; foster true patriotism 
amd Jove of country...” 

Today's Daughters ‘can look back on six 
decades of literal fulfillment of the promises 
made by their society's founders. 

They have restored hundreds of historic 
buildings and rnisecd: and marked patriotic 
monuments all over the country. ‘They have 
collected an immense amount of Americana; 
encouraged good citizenship and patriotiemn 
among the voung by thousands of special 
awards and large and continual contributions 
to educational facilities, They have founded 
and maintain two schools of their own in 
isolated mountain regions. 

“Tt would take hours to tell you all about 
the thousand-and-one programs we now have 
under way," said slim, blue-eyed Mrs: James 
B. Patton, of Columbus, Ohio, current Presi- 
dent General (page 581). 

“Fundamentally, of course, our work is for 
‘God, home, and country.’ But we.are not 
airaid to be out in front fighting for what we 
believe in... Now everyone has come around 
to what we have been saving for years—that 
our country is threatened by frightening; un- 
American forces, hy enemies within and with- 
out, By spreading light on the American ideal 
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we hope to help others to see mone clearly: 
through the fogs of Communist propaganda 
that surround us on every side.” 

Back in 1890 the time was ripe For the de= 
velopment of an organization such os the 
DAR. Patriotic ferver, revived around the 
1876celebration of the first hundred years of 
independence, barl merged with an expanding 
Nation's pride in “manifest destiny.” Wom- 
en's clubs were growing and foderating, anil 
enthusiasm was. perking for various national 
organizations working toward woman suffrage 
and other feminist causes. 

So the DAR grew and prospered, By 1990 
there were some 30,000 members meeting the 
requirements of direct lineal descent from. 
ancestors who, “with unfailing loyalty” in 
military or civil. capacity, had served the cause 
of American independence. 


“Foolhardy Women” Build Well 


Tn 1902, when enrollment fad risen above 
$8,000, need for a national headquarters was 
unmistakable. Ignoring remarks alrout “fool- 
hardy women,” the organization purchased a 
portion of the undeveloped and swampy land 
north of what is now Constitution Avenue, at 
the edge of Washington's Mall_ 

This land had once been part of the huge 
tract owned by the “obstinute Mr, Burns,” 
as Geurge Washington, misspolling his name, 
called the crusty old Scot whe was the last to 
sell his property for the use of the Capital 
that was to open for business in 1800, 

Later, one of Washingtun’s early mayors, 
Capt. Thomas Carbery, built a pleasant resi- 
dence on the DAR siteto-be, The old Burnes 
cottage and the Van Ness mansion erected 
beside it were other landmarks of the area, 

‘The DAR Memorial Continental Hall, how- 
ever, wag the first private building of national 
scope to rise in the vicinity of the White 
House, Treasury, and the old State, War, and 
Navy Building, 

‘This area now contains nearly a dozen 
huge Government and semipublic structures, 
including the handsome buildings of the 
American Red Cross and) the Pan American 
Union, 

‘The cornerstone for Continental Hall was 
Jaid in 1904, with the same historic trowel 
used by George Washington more than a 
contuty earlier to dedicate the faundation of 
mal Capitol, 
ey could get things dane in a 
hurry was proved in 1905, when enough of 
the building wis ready to hold there the Four- 
teenth DAR Continental Congress. 

Gradually, over the next quarter-century, 
the rest of the mammoth headquarters took 
form, 

First, in gleaming Vermont marble and 
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granite. Memorial Continental Hall stood com 
plete. with broad stone terraces and three 
handsomely columned porticoes (page 596), 

Inside was the original auditorium, pat- 
terned after an old town meeting hall and 
seating 1,600, Reaching to the roof, sur 
rounded am three sides by galleries this 
auditorium say 20 sessions of Continental 
Congress between 1910 and 1929. I even 
witnessed no litth world history, i 1924, 
when the hopeful Washington Conference 
ob the Limitation of Armaments held niect- 
ings there. 

Meantitne, more ground had been bought 
to provide additional space for ever-expanding 
activities. Adjoining Continental Hall, the 
Administration Building was opened in 1923, 
with 32 rooms to housé the growing executive 
and clerical staff 

But already the Daughters were beginning 
to crowd their old auditorium. So, step by 
step, as the contrilations piled up fron faith: 
ful members and chapters around the country, 
Constitution Hull came into being. “Com- 
pleted in 1029. it provided a tailor-made meet- 
ing place, built and equipped to fit the needs 
of the huge annual gatherings. 

On the grounds that same year another long- 
term project came to fruition, a memorin] te 
the organization’s founders. The work.of a 
DAR member, the late Gertrude Vanderbilt 
Whitney, it portrays in white marble the sim- 
ple draped figure of « womun, arms out- 
stretched (page 586) 

But woman's work, says the old saw, is 
never done, Only last year a general renova- 
tion job was completed at a cost of well over 
a million dollars, Added to the extensively 
remodeled Administration Building were new 
office rooms and a huge streamlined voting 
hall, whose fast-operating equipment mow 
eliminates the hectic all-night sessions that 
once marked DAR election night. 

Another addition was the new Museum 
Gallery, where thousands of historic articles, 
lovingly gathered through the years, could at 
Jast be displayed in a setting suitable to one 
of the Nation's outstanding collections of 
early Americana. 


Museum syith Home ‘Touch 


“We like people to. think of this not as a 
forma) museuns but as collection of precious: 
Telics af their forefathers and ours,” said saft- 
voiced Mrs. Fuy Edgar, hostess and assistant 
curator of the DAR museum, 

She was speaking. as 1 came up, to another 
visitor, a young soldier. In khaki imiform, 
pants tucked into sturdy boots, he seemed) to 
belong ta world far from thar of spinning 
wheels, period furniture, and old portraits. 
But he was very interested, very soletin, 
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the American fight for 
independence—a_ Conti- 
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Revolutionary musket, 
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and/an early |Jrstar fs 
(page 382), He smiled 
we tead the corved 
inscription on an ald 
powder horn, “The Red 
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question that hac been 
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everything is so mitch 
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cated in the Thirteen 
les (pave 596). ‘The triple 
one enters commemors 
olutionary heroes, as well as DAR founders 
and charter members, In th i Lhe 
entrance hall and near-by corridors are more 
zen memorial busts to youre Amer- 
Washington, Jefferson, Franklin 
faros, to mention a few 
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holds,” explained my 
guide, Mrs. Cecil) Nor- 
ton Hroy, whose duties 
as curator of the mu- 
seum also include change 
of the historic rooms, 
ach ream is mumed 
for the Staite society 
which bought it, Various 
chapters and memb 
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continued 
ve painted the 
walls in authentic Wil- 
Viamsburg colors, and 
many of the Daughters 
have donated cherished 
family heirlooms,” 

Om the grand tour we 
passed through halls 
lined with glass cases of 
colorful quilts and cov- 
erlets, handmade before 
1530. Peeping through 
doarways, I saw colonial 
music rooms, 
and libraries: an early- 
American kitchen with 
ive fireplace (page 
5 a time-mellowed 
bedroom, complete with 
four-poster bed and 
china washbow! set; and 
a charmingly gabled 
“children's attic’? 
crammed with toys and 
relics. There were ever 
baby shoes worn in 1763 
and old alphabet plate: 
of 4 long-lost “ABC 
age (page $89). 

Browsing antique fai 
ciers find in these rooms 
such prized collectors’ 
items as a chair in which 
Washington and Lafsyette each sat, the man- 
tel from a heise where Henry Clay lived, 
and fifes, flutes, and dnims whose martial 
notes once fired the spirits of hghting colonists, 

Most curious of all is the New Jerse 
whose woodwork and furniture are 
old ship's thmbers, and whose stainecl-gla: 
windews depict scenes of the Revplution, 
Wood panelings and Jacobean-style furni- 
ture were all made from the reclaimed hulk 
of the British ship Augusta, sunk in the Dela- 
ware channel during the 1777 battle for con- 
trol of the Philadelphia approaches 
» the public the State roams 
little museums, but they are by 7 
limited to sight-seeing, At Continen 
gress time ench nmimesake spot becon! 
lively bit of home ground as State dele: 
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All ower the buildings, in fact, one finds this 
home touch in plaques acknowledging donn- 
cs, chapters, or individuals to- 
ing their national headquarters. 
hing fact that no profes- 
istrs had a part in creuth 
h $7,000,000, At 

session you Daughter 

d “the price of the hat on her head, 
hay aged from whole structural 
parts to the tiniest spoons for the banquet 


room. In Constitution Hall, for instance, the 
back of each seat bears the name of a specific 
doner, many of whom made the presentation 
as tt memorial to o distinguished ancestor 


or to a beloved DAR officer or friend. 
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Again, the new tables, stacks, and othor 
equipment of the recently enlarged and mod- 
ermized Genealogical Library also came from 
the organization's own ranks and are so 
marked and acknowledged. One of the largest 
individual contributions made was a bequest 
‘of $26,000 to the library for the purchase of 
bouks in its field, 


Library Is Busy Spor 


When the original library was opened, on 
completion of Memorial Continental Hull, its 
collection amotnted to only 126 books. To- 
day it holds 39,060 bound volumes, plus a 
wealth of other material useful to the detee- 
tives of genealogy who track down the Tost 
links of family connections (page 391), 

For those interested in woman’s-part In the 
making of America, there is @ shell of refer- 
ence books telling of the lives and times of 
sich heroic figures as Deborah Sampson, who 

raced in men’s clothes to fight like any 
other soldier in Washington's army, or rough- 
and-ready Molly Pitcher, who brought water 
to the fighters of Monmouth, New Jersey, and 
took over the firing herself when her gunner 
husband fell wounded, 

Even in the despairing days of Valley Farge 
one finds i anuesing sidelight on the human. 
character of the commander in chief in this 
letter to 2 young lady admirer. 

*General Washington,” it reads, “haying 
been informed Intel the hotior done him 
by Miss Kitty Livingston in wishing for a 
lock ef his-hair, takes the liberty of inclosing 
one, accompanied by his most respectful 
compliments." 

Showplace of the library is the big reading 
room which now occupies the converted old 
auditorium: in Continental Hall (page 568). 
In this hushed, high-vaulted room, where the 
favor of the past Hingers on in eagle-deonrated 
theater boxes, | found men and women bent 
over piles of books and pamphlets. 

“Thousands of people use our facilities 
every year,” said the Tibrarian, Mrs, Mary 
T. Walsh, wyers come in to check family: 
details concerning wills and property prob- 
lems. Hobbyists spend full working days here, 
along with our own and other professional 
gencaleyists. Many retired Army and Navy 
officers, some of them generals and admirals, 
are among our regular visiteurs, 

“We're pretty busy now,” she added. “but 
you ought to sée us when the members flock 
in Pe the hundreds during Congress-week 
rush! * 

Tesides published books and similar formal 
material, the library offers genealogical re- 
searchers numerous other aids, some not found 
elsewhere. 

In air-cooled archives T uw rows of aib- 
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inets contai thousands of folders of typed 
and! hand-copied documents—marriage certifi- 
qittes, wills, Bible and tombstone —recorcs. 
These papers, acquired as proof of eligibility 
to DARK membership, often hold answers to 
questions of family ties and ancestors’ service. 

‘There ts a specinl room for the Reeordak 
machine that enlarges microfilm rolls of old 
State census reports and collections of early 
church revords, Before it patient researchers 
sit for as many hours as ¢ves will allow, scan- 
ning faded pames, places, and dates of long: 
ago facts of life and death. 

In hundreds of bound volumes marching 
along the shelves | found one huge and useful 
collection af records amassed over the years 
in connection with membership applications. 
It contains summaries of information on the 
lives anc! families of Revolutionary War pen 
sioners which were abstracted from the mot- 
fo-be-removed originals om file in the National 
Archives Building. 

T thumbed through a few, ‘Their statistics 
seemed) as remote as the Biblical “hegats.” 

“But it can be a great thrill,” observed Mrs. 
Walsh, “when someone digging into such ma- 
terial comes on that bit of information be has 
been hunting for 20 years... 

“Yes, research here docs turnup some funny 
names. Among the members of one Dewey 
family. for example, wete chatacters named 
Pleiades Arastarcus, Octavia Ammonia, wnd— 
hwlieve it or not—Encvelopedia Britannica!” 


Genealogists at Work 


The speed with which DAR genealogists can 

trace one's ancestors stems at times like magic. 
T heard of ane case where the mention of a 
name and a brief look into the files of family 
records produced immediately the desired in- 
formation concerning a forebrar’s Revolution- 
ary career, 
“But it's aot always sy easy,” said chief 
Miss Theodora Wingate, “Oc- 
casionally the entire Story of an illustriows 
family may unfold within the pages of a single 
volyme of family history, More than likely, 
however, we will spend days or weeks search- 
ing out the elusive details needed to corrobe- 
Tite various statements made in applications 
for membership,” 

At headquarters 15 professional genealo- 
gists work steadily at the job of examining 
applications, New members have been ad- 
mitted lately at whe rate of eight to nine 
thousand a year, “Supplemental lines” (proof 
of relationship of a member to more than one 
Revolution-serving ancestor) amount annually 
to more than a thousand. 

Since there is no limit to the supplementals_ 
and since credit for Revolutionary service is 
given for ancestors holding even the smallest 
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dent has a voluminous correspondence. When 
T saw Mrs. Patton in her pleasantly feminine 
office al Washington, the was about to take 
off for 4 nine-Suite midwest and western tour 
of duty. There was a handsome bowl of red 
roses on her desk. There was also a type- 
writer at her elbow, 

“We're a little shorthunded this morning," 
she said, “so I'm using my hunt-and-peck’ 
system to get out some must mail,” 


What the Daughters Do Filly s Book 
—and More 


What the Daughters Do is the name and 
niles of a 12-page booklet published by the 
AR, 


From national headquarters they issue the 
DAR magazine, containing material of current 
und historic patriotic interest, special articles, 
and organizational news, 

They publish a mouthly Press Digest, to 
guide DAR press chairmen. They print and 
distribute many other publications of all sorts, 
including patriotic posters, pictures, and wotiv- 
ity booklets. 

But oo quick summaries or skeleton lists 
can do more than suggest the broad scape of 
work that goes on within cach of the organizn- 
tion's chosen historic, educational, anc patri- 
otic fields 

The traveling public from Maine wo Cali- 
fornia finds the DAR signature on more than 
200 historic buildings preserved through this 
society's. efforts, either in cooperation with 
others ot, in certain cases, alone, 

Some are owned outright by local chapters 
and serve as chapter houses as well as historic 
museums (pages 570 and 395). A number 
have beet placed in DAR custody by civic 
and State authorities* 

Reproduced or painstakingly restored to 
original form, often. furnished with relies of 
the past, these restorations include log cabins 
iid mansions, forts, churches, taverns, school- 
houses—even an apothecary shop—that early 
America knew, Each holds its own bit of the 
American memory. 

To pick a few at random, there fs the 
magnificent Kenmore home in Fredericksburg, 
Virginia, where George Washington's sister, 
Betty Lewis, lived. 

Burnham Tavern in Machias, Maine, is a 
reminder of the Colonist plot hatched there fur 
the capture of the British ship, Morgarctta, 
The let brought about the first sea battle of 
the Revolution. 

And at Yorktown, thanks to the Daughters’ 
donation of appropriate furnishings, vou can 
see a typical planter’s parlor in the old Moore 
House, just as it must have looked when the 
articles of British surrender were drawn up 
there on October 18, 1781.7 
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At the first DAR ineeting the organization's 
historic work was launched with s resolution 
to support the then much-discussed project. af 
4 burial monument to George Washington's 
mother, Mary Ball Washington, 

Since then, the Daughters have set up more 
than 12,000 markers at old trails, battles 
grounds, Revolutionary graves, and other sites 
(page 547). They have mised a Pilgrim Me- 
morial Fountain at Plymouth, Massachu- 
setts. In-a dozen States, along the National 
‘Old Trails Road, they have put up amonu- 
mental Madonna of the Trail in honor of the 
Pioneer mothers of covered wagon days. 

Among curtent projects is a memorial hell 
tower to be built. at Valley Forge. The tower 
will house 49 bells and is expected to cnst a 
quarter-million dollars, Feminine postectipt 
to this fol of commemorating the hunger and 
hardships of the terrible winter of 1772-78 
ds the fact that some of the funds come from 
the sale of a conkbook of the Daughters’ 
favorite recipes, 

Less obviously, but steadily, the routine 
work of collecting historic and genealogical in- 
formation goes on. Old records and manu- 
scripts, personal diaries, early maps, and simi- 
dar material are gathered. Members write 
papers an people and places of past signifi- 
cance bo add to the national file made avall- 
able to chapters for study and special oc- 
casions. 

As an aid to tombstone research, head- 
quarters even issues practical hints an how to 
bring out worn and battered lettering by the 
wee of chalk and other substances. T copied 
down a couple of the more arvusing epitaphs 
that have found their way to the library: 

Here lies cut dawn Like unripe fruit, 
A son ol Mr, Asing Tyte, .. 

‘The means emmploved his life to wwe 
Hurind him byuidlong to the grave. 


And these somewhat macabre lines: 
Beneath this dust lies the moldering crust 
Of Bleangr Hutehelar Shower; 

Well sored To ube arts of pies, puddings 
aud tarts 

And the kicrative trade of the oven, 

When she'd lived) long enough, 

She made ber last pad. 

A put by her husband much praised; 

Abd now she doth fic 

And make » dirt pie, 

And hwpes that her crt may be valve, 


DAR Schools Change Life in Mountain 
asivicts 


Not everybody knows that the Daughters’ 
educational program provides schooling for 


*Sue “Shrines of Each Patriot's Devotion,” by 
Froderick G, Vosburgh, Nartowar Groowapmic MAGA- 
xk, January, 149 

fSec “Tidewater Virginia, Where History Lives" 
by Albert W. Atwood, Nariayar Grocearmc Maga= 
nieve, May, 1947. 
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thousands of young Americans each year. 
Hesides operating two schools of its own, the 
organization partially supports a dozen other 
nuthorized schools and colleges around the 
country, and maintains a large student-loan 
fund. 

Tn addition, there ane special DAR awards 
presented annually to the man with the high- 
est standing in certain subjects at West Point 
and Annapolis, ae well as at the Merchant 
Marine and Coast Guard Academies. Once 
these prizes were swords. Today they take 
the form of $100 Government bonds, or the 
equivalent in binoculars or some such suitable 
article. 

DAR contributions give a lift to two Ameri- 
can Indian institutions—St. Mary's High 
School at Springfield, South Dakota, where 
Indian girls receive vocational and home train- 
ing, and Bacone College, in Oklahoma, for 
both boys and girls. Bavone is the enly ac- 
credited school for collegiate work exclusively 
for Indians of all tribes in the United States. 

To qualify for aid, a school must be en- 
dorsed by the State Daughters, investigated 
by the National Society, approved by the Con- 
tinental Congress, and finally, must fill an 
educational need not otherwise met. 

(On the eve of World War T such a need 
cried out to the South Carolina Datghters 
irom the meuntuinous “sunset corner’ of their 
State, near the Georgia-South Carolina border. 
There, in the Tamassee Indian region, where 
an American Revolutionary general, Andrew 
Pickens, bad subdued hostile Indians, the 
South Carolina chapters established the first 
independent DAR school, 

Called Tamassee, it was destined to bring 
“hook learning,'’ voeutional training, and 
health guidance to the descendants of Ameti- 
can pioneers fang deprived of these essuntials 
by fsolation. 

‘Through the years the project has steadily 
expanded, fed a Nation-wide DAR dona- 
tions anc some outside aid, One carly be- 
quest by a sympathetic mountaineer turned 
up asa bucket of dimes, nickels, and quarters, 


‘Taomassee, “Enterprise in Living” 


‘Toray Tanvassee oceupies hundreds of arenes 
of woodland, orchards, gardens, and pastures. 
Tt owns cattle, farm machinery, and a power 
plant. To its 400 day and boarding students 
it offers home economics, first oid, practical 
farming and manual training, along with aca 
demic subjects (page $75). 

An “enterprise in living,” this schnol fins 
become an integrt! part of the community. 
In its chapel the neighbors gather for Sunday 
services. [ts Health House is headquarters 
for the county nurse, who “jeeps” from there 
on her regular rounds of mountain-trail homes, 
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and every year holds reunion check-up there 
far mothers and their new babies, 

Meantime, stimulated by the bright promise 
of Tamnssee, a second school was orzanized 
along similat lines itt Grant, Mabama, Oy 
in 1924 and nomed the Kate Duncan Smith 
in honor of Alabania's first Regent, it too has 
grown prodigiously. 

Some 350 students living on Gunters Moun- 
tain, beyonel the reach of the easy transport 
of mare settled communities, are now enrolled 
for vocational and other courses reaching 10 
senior-high-schoal level. 


Patriotism Key to DAR Heart and 
Pocketbouls 


Key word to all DAR programs is potriot- 
ism, The Daughters yield to no one m their 
enthusiastic cupport of literally dozens of proj- 
celts promoting the principles and display of 
love for America. 

The teaching of more American history in 
the public schools; increased celebration of 
American holidays; the widespread (and cor- 
rect) use of the Americin fag—all are cem- 
stantly being urged by the organization. Last 
year, fag committees distributed te schools, 
colleges, and other institutions nearly 9,000 
Rags. tancing from small anes to a gintt-siaec 
gift valued, with its flagpole, at $1,000, 

There are national, State, and chapter com- 
mittees working for the advancement of Amer- 
jean music and for the development of mation 
pletures dealing with historic and appropriate 
children’s subjects. Steps were taken this 
year Lo present an annual award to the pro- 
ducer of what, in DAR opinion, is the best 
film for children between the ages of cighr 
and twelve. 

Since 1895 the DAR has nsored the 
Children of the American Revolution, an af- 
tganization of buys and girls whease 
y requirements are the same as those 
of the parent society, Tt= headquarters are in 
Constitution Hall (page 590). Many CAR 
members, now numbering about 12,000, trams- 
fer to the TAR and the SAR (Sons of the 
Americun Revolution) between their 18th and 
22d birthdays. 

Also under the Daughters’ wing are more 
than 11,000 Junior American Citizens clubs, 
comprised of hundreds of thousands of boys 
and girls of all raves and creeds, Drawn 
from public schools, orphanages, reform 
schools, ancl varius community centers, these 
Juaior citizens are taught loyalty to the Ameri- 
can system and citizenship duties, while en- 
jw the fellowship and entertainment of 
group activities (page 578). 

A hint of the orga on's feminine inter 
ests is found in its support of Girl Home 
Makers Clubs. 
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There are also committees concerned with 
the state of the Nation's natural resources and 
legislation an the subject. As 4 conservation 
project of their own, the Daughters recently 
purchased a grove of redwoods in Del Norte 
County, Culitornid, and dedicated it to serv 
icemen and women of World War IL. 

One of the best known and most Interesting 
of oll DAR contrivutions is the distribution 
of its Manuel for Citizenship, a helpiul guide 
to aliens wned foreign-born citicens, A simple 
SEI MMLy American history and Govern- 
ment, plus information on bow to become a 
citizen, this booklet has been given away by 
the millions since it was first issued in 1920. 
Tt iy published in 18 languages, inclucling 
Chinese, Armenian, Yitdish, Hungarian, and 
Russian (page 574). 

The Attorney General of the United States, 
J. Howard MeGrath, addressing the opening 
session of the Sixtieth Congress in April, 1951, 
gave unstinting praive to this and allied ac 
complishments of the DAR toward “fostering 
and expanding social justice in the United 
States, 

“Your patriotic activities with respect to 
new citizens,” he said, “are a matter of which 
T haye personal knowledge, as the immigration 
and naturalization functions of our Goyerr- 
ment are carried on under my supervision it 
the Department of Justice, Your society bas 
been of immeasurable wid in making each new 
citizen conscious of the greatness of his 
privilege of being an American citizen, a5 well 
us of his obligations and responsibilities as 
such. 

“In addition, your sponsorship of play- 
grounds and youth centers, your assistance in 
settlement houses, your echivathonal program, 
which affords opportunities otherwise com- 
pletely Jacking ta underprivileged boys and 
girls; your provision of dental ard medical 
clinics and day nurseries, and your entire 
Junior American Citizens program have helped. 
not only to. build constructive citizens but 
also to combat juvenile delinquency and to 
insure that the seers of communism fall on 
unttiendly soil.” 


National Defense Committee Covers 
Broad Territory 


At an office in the Administration Building 
the inquiring reporter finds still anuther fer 


ONatlnnw! Detieringhie Meelvte 
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Acchitucts consider Metnorial Continental Mall’ 
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reaching field of DAR operations in the office 
of the National [Jefense Committee, 

“We are the clearing house,’ modestly ex- 
plains dynamic Mrs, Frances Lucas, executive 
seeretiiry of the National Defense Committee 
(page $94), But the work she guides for her 
chairman ahd committee covers more ground 
than the description indicwtes, 

This committee's duties involve not only 
enoperation with the community in mumerous 
civic chores and encoutagernent of education: 
and citizenship along lines of the American 
tradition. It: leaders also gather and spread 
information on United States military and 
fnternal preparedness, on the Nation's do- 
mestic and joreign policy, and on State and 
national Jegisiation concerning mutters of 
DAR. Interest. Frequently committee afficers 
testify before congressigna! hearings concern- 
Eng pending bills. 

Since such activities come under the 19446 
Federal Regulation of Lobbying Act, Mrs. 
Lucas, as the responsible executive secretary, 
files a report for the lobbyist register published 
quarterly in the Congressional Recore, 

“St shocked some people,” she smiled, “laut 
it was. the Jaw. Not everybody remembers 
thit lobbying, like propaganda, can lr good 


or bad," 


Visitors Stream Through Office 


Mrs, Lucas was an active member of the 
Coust Guard Emergency Volunteer Service 
during World War TL, and on one geeasion 
suffered frozen hands while helping to evacu- 
ate employees from a munitions plant in 
danger of exploding, Her present assignment 
may be less exciting, but it could hardly he 
caller) dull. 

Hesides attending # continually ringing 
telephone and seeing a stream of visitors (re- 
tired Anmy and Navy officers, Congressmen, 
representatives af civic and patriotic groups), 
she keeps an eye on country-wide legislation 
of DAR concern, She gathers information for 
DAR resolitions on national-defense matters, 
to be submitted for vate at the annual Con- 
tinental Congress. 

She also follows news columns and editorial 
pages of newspapers in| Washington and 
around the coundry, 

“Whenever possible we cooperate with the 
editors,” she explained, “by sending them in- 
formation on subjects along our line which we 
feel they may wish te pass on to their readers.” 

She pulled out a clipping from a pile an her 
desk, “Here, for example, is an eclitorial from 
the Washington Times-Herald. It is culled 
‘Packaged Thinking.’ and refers to materin) 
which we bul mare available to the paper, 
warning women’s otganizations aguinst pulli- 
bly accepting ideas now being channeled to 


z 
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them throuch propigenda Cowteol points” 

Tn its routine activities the DAR National 
Defense office sends out each year, to a regular 
mailing list, more than 100,000 pieces of patri- 
otic literature, Together the chairman and 
executive secretary prepare monthly articles 
for the DAR magazine and Press Digest on 
such subjects as the dangers of communism 
and United States alliances with other nations. 

This last subject rates considerable space, 
for tt is DAR national policy, frequently ex- 
pressed, that-any form af world government 
involving loss of national sovereignty is un- 
desirable, 

Still other matters that concern this office 
have to do with American groups ane ineli- 
viduals cited by the Government as sub- 
versive; or certain texthooks and other pub= 
lications suspecte] of running counter to. the 
American way. 

“We are continually answering inquiries 
from our members all over the country regard- 
ing the standing of persons and publications,” 
Mrs. Ducas’ told me, “or their guidance in 
selecting speakers, we see that every State 
chairman of our National Defense Conunittee 
is supplied with the Government's citation 
bonklets and other pertinent information, 

“Down in the basement,” she added, “are 
cabinets packed with data on communism 
alune, We were one of the first ofganiza~ 
Hons to collect material of this sort Later, 
it was much userl by the FBI and Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committees, Back In 
twenties, two DAR members even infiltrated 
a Communist camp and brought back notes 
of the goings-on to the home office.” 


Lang List of Wartime Services 


In connection with America's over-all na- 
tional defenses, the DAR long has sdvocated a 
strong program of ary preparedness. 

When the country has been at war, the 
Daughters have been quick to offer thelr serv- 
ines. During the Spanish-American War, they 
initianed and helped Taunch the first. official 
corps of women nurses for the Army and 
Navy. 

A DAR Hospital Corps committer, sparked 
anil directed by Dr. Anita Newcomb McGee, 
took on ube official assiznment of screenine 
the flood of applications pouring in to the 
War Department from women volunteers all 
over the country. Nelly 6,000 applicants 
were considered, and about 1.200 of the murses 
selected saw active duty, 

World War I contributions of the DAR 
amounted to more than $4,730,000 in cush and 
other donations, including gifts ranging from 
ambulances and field kitchens te knitted 
garments and tobacco, 

Besides lending land to the Goverment 
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for emergency office space, and getting its 
members solidly behind Liberty Loan derives, 
the organization was active in all sorts of 
war relief at home and abroad One of 
the accomplishments of the “DARlings,” as 
Frenth Ambassador Jusserand called them, 
was the restoration of a devastated French 
village, complete with farm equipment, live- 
stock, and a new water system, 

Again, during World War 11, the DAR 
piled wp a new list of setviecs: 26 million 
hours for Red Cross work; nearly $400,000 
for the blood plasma fund; bleod donations 
from more than 13,000 members. 


Ships’ Crews “Adopted” 


‘The Daughters outfitted anid sent brow 
almos, 200,000 “huddy bags." They 
“adopted” the crews af 8 LCT (Landing Craft 
Infantry) vessels, for special attentions and 
gifts, Among outstinding pean w 
the services were portable X-ray uhils for 
hospital ships, an electric pipe organ for an 
alrcrait carrier, and a radio distribution sys- 
tem, with 2,500 heudsets, for a veterans’ hos- 
pital. 

‘Today, as the Nation gathers its pawers for 
the long and towgeh job of winning the peace. 
DAR bexdquarters once more fs organizing 
for service. Word has gone out asking all 
members to sign up for whatever civilian or 
military defense activities are under way in 
their communities and to. be alert for any 
emorgency. 

Here in Washington the Daughters tell a 
story to be added to the vast accunmulation of 
Capital taxicat lore. An out-of-town member, 
it seems, once asked a taxi criver to take ber 
to the ‘Revolutionary Building.” 

“The what?" he asked. 

“You know, the headquarters of the Revulu- 
tion,” she told him. 

Sorry, ma'am, came the answer. ou 
better tind another driver. ‘This cab don't get 
into that kind of trouble?” 

Tr isn't likely (hat you wall see thin year's 
model of revolution at DAR headquarters, 
1776 D Street. But you de find there a good 
deal of determination ta serve their country's 
needs os the Daughters see them. 

Yn less perilous world and time, back in 
1900, an early President General bad some 
words to say that are even more expressive 
now. 

“America’s best possession,” Mrs, Daniel 
Manning told the Ninth Continental Congress, 
“Is the devotion of her citizens... We New 
Yorkers, Californians, Puerto Ricans, Alas- 
kans, and Hawaiians claim her government 
and protection. and she in tur claims our 
devotion for her protection, 

“This ts the mutual link that binds us." 


Ieeland Tapestry 


By Dress CLARK 


a OW'LL need a pasepurt, a cocktail 
Y dress, u dinner gown, a raincnat, 
galoshec—and a» boundless capacity 
for astonishevent!” 

The airline executive briefed me as T asked 

about the trip I planned to Iceland. 
1 found he was right, espectally about the last. 
Our swift four-engined ait clipper was per- 
haps inspired when it was christened Reyk- 
avik by lovely Madame That Thos, wife of 
the Icelandic Minister to Washington, In 
early suiling times, 13 days would baye been 
fast time to Teoland, about midway between 
New York and Moscow (map, page 604). 
‘The plane headed northeast-by-cast aml ticked 
off the 2,670 miles to Keflavik Airport, on the 

southwestern shore, in just 13 hours. 


Living Tee Scours Frezen Lava 


As the pline approached the craggy island, 
we aaw far ahead gleaming ice domes cappin 
lofty volcanic mountains. Down the valleys 
glaciers descended Hike frozen waterfalls; Be- 
Jow us crystalline snow glistened on ebony= 
black Inva. The incredibly blue sea lached 
the coast, line and spread over ancient lava 
reefs that turned chalk-white foam to lace. 

The small contingent of United States troops 
which landed Jast May at the same airport, 
came almost as mapidly, in air transports, The 
airport, midwiy between Ernest Harmon Air 
Force Base, Stephenville, Newfoundland, anc 
Rhein-Main Airport, Frankfurt, Germany, fs 
o focal point of European tury air trans- 
port. ‘Thus Iceland's position stlll is of the 
utmost strategic importance, a perfect step- 
pingstone on the great circle air route, hulf- 
way between the Old World and the New. 

Iceland is a member of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, The United Stites 
troops landed at the proud little island fepub- 
lic's invitation, just ss they had in much 
greater force in 1941, during World War TL" 

‘The 30-mile drive to our hotel gave us a 
swatch of the fcelandic scenery that was to 
come, Black, contorted Tava fields, unre 
lieved except for huge snow-covered boulders, 
spread in all directions. The desolate: acres, 
once roolten oceans of bolling tack, looked 
like a hurricane-whipped sea which had sud- 
denly petrified in all its fury.F 

‘The strange liaisim of fire and fee was ap- 
parent as we approsched the capital city, 
Revkjavik, The ground was frozen, but all 
around we could see steam rising through the 
thin crust of earth fram the subterranean yol- 
canice fires helow, We saw ducks enjoying a 
warin pond directly adjacent to skaters on a 
natural joe rink, 


Reykjavik is home to more than ane-thied 
Of Tecland’s people. Now wellequiyyied with 
American refrigerators and washing machines. 
the city claims the distinction of having been 
chosen us capital by the gods themselves, 

According to tradition, when Ingolfur 
Arnurson, a hardy chieftain of the 9th century, 
approached Teeland, he threw overboard the 
carved calc pillars from his high seat in his 
ancestral hall in Norway. As they splastied 
into the sea, he vowed fo settle permanently 
where they drifted ashore, 

After a three-year sedtch, the swollen beams 
finally were found in a bay in southwest Iee- 
land, neat hat springs which sent up white 
clouds of steum mand vapor. Amarsin called 
his new home Reykjavik, “Smoky Bay," and. 
it has been smoking ever since. 

1 was sme at the extreme diversity: of 
the city's buildings, 

A modern apartment section is fanked by 
dwellings of corrugated iron and wond frame: 
Most of the howses are mace of reinforced 
conerete, a8 all building materials except 
stone, gravel, and sand have to be imported, 

How the Icelanders cherish the few trees 
they have! Even if they were large enough 
to provide lumber, they probably would not 
be cut for such a mundane use, "One of our 
great natural resources,” Bjarni Gudmunds- 
son, Hf the Foreign Ministry, told me wryly, 
“js driftwood!" 


Farmers Reap « Driftwood Marvest 


The farmers in the remote section of Oraeti 
have drawn lots for a long streteh of treach- 
eros, stony seaboard Iyving many miles a 
from their farms. They reap a rich harvest 
of building miterials in the wreckage of Tee- 
landie and other boats washed ashore. 

The houses (one I saw wore 3 sod roof 
with grass growing out of it) looked boxy and 
bare ut first, but soon J felt that they were 
exactly right for their setting. Bright paint 
ue Tie rooftops gives color and makes up for 
the lack of trees and landscaping, 

Lustrous caleareous spar, one of Iceland's 
few minerals, is ground and mixed with sand. 
stone. Added asa rough finich to conerete 
houses, it sparkles in the winter sun. 

“Please tell your friends we don't live in 
igloos here, am Tcelandoer implored me. “Ane 
while you're about it, maybe you'll say we 
aren't overrun with polar bears, either,” he 

* See “Anciontt Welind, Now Pictn of War” 21 
Mus. Naviowar Grognarinme Macagrnrr, July, 1941 

{See in the Natinwa, Geocearam Mauggie: 
Walking Tour Across Iceland,” by Teobel Wylie 
Hutchison, and “sland of the Sagss,” by Earl Han- 
san, both April, 1928. 
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added, “Sometimes we ste them in the spring, 
Hf they drift ashore on a moving ice Ae, Aut 
it's a rare treat to get & glimpse of one.’ 

Cleanliness is the city's most striking chur- 
acteristic, No ashes or dust mar its appear 
ance, 

It is a paradox that the subterranean heat, 
which =» often has caused devastation and 
misery in the past, has brought Teeland one 
of its grentest boons. Huge natural furnaces, 
which require no human stoking, heat uncer 
ground water to a high temperature. 


Nature Heats Reykjavik Buildings 


‘This bot water escapes to the surface in 
boiling springs. In mammoth pipes it is ber 
10 miles to a pumping: station amd then into 
quarter-tnillion-gallon tanks squatting on a 
high hill on the outskirts of Reykjuvik. From 
there it flows into radiators at about 173°F,, 
keeping the city’s homes and offices cozy even 
in bliard weather, 

Water flows frat the bot -spriags at mere 
than two hundred gallons a minute, with more 
always on tap. Formerly Reykjavik bnunert 
abut 33.900 tons of exorbitantly priced: im- 
ported coal year, Now she's spic and 
span, with no chimney sweeps to pay, There's 
enough hot water left over to warm iy ¢listen- 
ing. tiled swimming pool that Is in constant 
use, suinmer and winter. 

Men and women in the business area were 
well-dressed and prosperous looking, Some 
were on their lunch hour from the small fae 
tories which produce clothes, saap, soft drinks, 
ceramics, or furniture. Others hail just walked 
the bleck and a half to town from the busy 
fishing whart and shipyard. 

The feelanders we met were handsome and 
splendidly built. ‘They Inaked as if they might 
have stopped riht out of one of the Viking 
sagas. In most familiar y tales the heroic 
actions af the prince deliver the princess. 
In many Icelandic tales it is the young princess 
who rescues the hero. 

The desvendants of those ancient heroines, 
who, with their men, suryived centuries of 
intermittent volcanic eruption, earthquake, 
famine, and plague, continue the tradition of 
strength combined with beauty. Modern Ive- 
landers are usually fair with thie eves aed 
light complexidns, 

‘One af the sages telle of the birth of brunette 
twity sons to a wealthy and powerful early 
settler. ‘They were born in the absence of 
their father, and the mother was so alatmed at 
ther dark complexion that she exchanged 
them for the fair-haired sone of a bondwoman 
in the household, “The twins were given the 
surnanie Mel jarshiin, “Hell's-skin,” inelicavinge 
that for a long, long time Icelanders have pre- 
ferred blonds. 


The National Geographic Magazine 


‘There is nothing cold about Icelandic hos- 
pitdity. ‘The people aire apt to he rather 
reserved with a Stranger, but at his trans- 
formation into + guest, their thoughtfulness 
knows no bounds, 

Morning coffee at Bishop Sigurgeir Sigurds- 
son"= was a memorably party. His hame. like 
that of almost everyone in Reykjavik, flaunted 
starched. immaculate white-lace curtains al 
every shining window, Inside, ivy and smilax 
were trellited over doorways, 4 green and in- 
viting welcome. 

The Bighop’s attractive wife received us 
fn The charming national drese (page 615). 

‘The bounteaus repast introduced us to flaky 
pastries, homemade coukies. and bread freshly 
baked in an American oven. The electricity 
was generated by the current of the near-by 
river Sou. 

We tried the ever-present sive, Made of 
vow’s milk, it tustes like a combination of tart 
whipped cream and smooth cottage cheese. 
"An excellent baby food.’ our host told: as, 
“heeause of the calcium content,” It is alsa 
qv escellent tourist food—beecause of the taste 
conlent 

‘The food in Iceland is superb, especially the 
fish—fresh-caught and sweet, Ordinurily, fish 
is my last-resort choice on a menv, but in 
Reykjavik T could not get enough of it, 

We sat down toa snidrydshord banquet that 
offered 13 kinds of sea food, including dard- 
fisher (a dried fish with a-nutlike flavor), and 
14 varieties of meat and fowl 


“Andel Shrimp" a Special Delicacy 


My special cholce wes a tiny, deticate, pale- 
pink shrimp, no longer than a baby’s rasy 
fingernail, approprately called “angel shrimp.” 
Served with a special sauce and piled on dark, 
Fich bread, it mare me want te stay in lce- 
land forever, 

The water in Icelnd matches the excellence 
of the tuble fare. Sparkling-clear and filtered 
through many layers of porans lava rock, it 
is si pure dhut it can po directly into car 
batteries without distilling. 

After “tea at 11 o'clock, Teelanders break 
the long wait between 1 o'clock Junch and 7 
o'clock dinner with $:30 “coffee time,"” Then. 
they indulge their sweet tooth with fancy 
Tris. cream or chocolate filled, or, in season, 
wil striwherriés and mountain biveberrjes, 

The sun streaming through the windows uf 
ibe Rishop’s dining room lighted wp walls 
literally covered! with excellent paititings, 

Ts many homes hung canvases by Johiarmes 
Kjarval, Jon Stefansson, Jon Rogilbertz (page 
625), and others that reflected the Icelander’s 
intense love of his eiuntry and its majestic 
beanty. 

Scenes of fishing coves, gliciers glowing 
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th tue unveiled in Vhiladelphia in 1920, 
It depicts Thorfinn Karlsefni, an adyentur- 
ous ng, and, according to the sayns, the 
first white man to settle in America with his 
young wife. 

Long before our couwtitry was even a glean 
in Columbus's eye, our continent was visited: 
ab. 1000 by Leif, son of Evie the Red. Karl- 
sefni's-son, Snorri, is said to have been born 
on the North American Continent, possibly in 
New England, in 1003. So, if the story is 
true, the first white child born in America was 
an Icelander. 

‘The most comfortable thing about the Hotel 
Borg, after the heavenly lizht mncl warm eider- 
down quilts and the intense quiet filling the 
halls, was that everybody spoke Englis| 

Reykjovik boasts theaters where American 
Movies are taken straight, with no chaser’ of 
Icelandic subtitles. Probably the six-year 
stay of our United States troops during World 
War EH} helped perfect the “American™ we 
heard everywhere.* 

Many Icelanders knew Stephen Foster by 
heart, and were as postalgic about My Ole 
Kentucky Home as if they had been born on 
a plantation instead of in a fishing cove. 

We heard remnants of Vankee wisecracks 
on every hand, “Let's <it here, Hulda, and 
watch the fjords go by!" Our boys learned 
enough Tcelandic to call a girl a snilke, and 


Volcanoes thrnugh the centuries have emuthered @ large part of 
Population is sparse—three persone to the square mile. 


were successful in talking many of them into 
holy wedlock, 

American soldiers had their influence on 
the monetary situation as well as the matri- 
mania! Our army commune! used local labor 
for construction work, since freland hus 
neither army nor navy toe draw on, having 
declared herself permanently neutral. 

‘The unit of currency is the 4rdna, which is 
rated at about 16 to the dollar, “Working for 


With the high wages paid a1 the 2 
installations, and little to spend money on, 
prices rose rapidly. The present inflation, 
therefore, to a certain degree is duet to the 
influx of the thousands of men wha were 
invited to enter Iceland to protect the > 
coveted “unsinkable nireralt carrier." 


Choice Handicrafts Sell Despite Inflation 


The cost of Icelandic Hving has increased 
tremendously since prewar tines, For in- 
stance, United States cigarettes, soll on 
Government monopely. 173 cents a pack. 
Most things cost about five times what they 
did before the war. 

The severe rise in prices, however, serves 


* Ser “American Solifier in Rewkjavik.” by Corparal 
Lather M_ Chovan, Nacional Gnvdmarmic Macher, 
November, 1955 


Iceland Tupestry 


only to challenge the visitor stalking bargains 
to take home. ‘There are shops full of souve- 
nit handkerchiefs, bookmarks, pilloweuses, ull 
wainted or embroidered with leelindic scepes, 
Vhore are desk sets beautifully carved im wood 
hy the sculptor Rikardur Jonsson, 

There is French perfume, mings our Amerj- 
ean hiury tas, and tiibblelike slassware from 
Ceechoslovakia, There are sealskin gloves 
and purses locally made, as well as sheepskin 
rags and bath mats, Handmade woolen 
mittens and sweaters, using patterns handed 
down frem saga times, line (he shelves, 

The economical buyer cam find luxuriant 
Silver, blue, and white pelts on the fox farms 
that dot the island, The raw fur is relatively 
Ibespensive, especially minus our tax, and it 
can be made up here at homie. 

Toelandic cider down is a choice offering im 
the shops, The female ebfer duck plucks the 
valuable down from her breast and uses it 
to dine her nest. It is collected at regular 
intervals. The puff sleeping bags made up for 
tiny babies are ideal for rock-a-bye purposes. 

Any mother cin delight her little girl with 
a doll dressed in Icelandic Costume, Uke the 
one that Mrs. Olaf Johnson sent home to mine, 
She will love the blond tiraids roped and 
twined under a velvet tam, and the sequinul 
tress bodice, laced with soli thread stitched 
like filigree. 

The clanking yet delicate filigree bracelet 
T could not resist in Reykjavik meant more 
to me after 1 went toa jewelers to see the 
shining silver wire actually curved and blazed 
into links of leaves and lowers. 

Gudmundur Gudnason is considered the 
most skillful anid and silversmith of the coun 
try, He leurmer) the eraft at the age of 15 
from his father, ond has been at it himself far 
$0 years. He told us it would take five days 
to make the silver belt that i= traditional with 
the national dress He has encrusted some 
onstumes with as much as $1,300 worth of 
silver lacings, buttons, and ormanvents. 

It seemed surprising to find s: is in Tee- 
Lund, a country with practically no metals; 
until we were told that the first settlers 
brought much silver with them it their <mall 
boats, They chose it becquse it took up very 
Tittle space in comparison to its value. Tn the 
carly plays it was so abundant that the beams 
of temples were covered with it. 


Weather Changeable but Not Severe 


The weather was wonderful for our trip to 
the university, high on a hill about twenty 
minutes from the center of town, A dry snow, 
ctystallizing as it fell, had dredged the city 
with sparkling powdered sugar 

The weather was one of the most amazing 
and pleasant surprises of Teeland, The coldest 
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thinw about the country is its name, When we 
took aff from La Gunedia field, om St. 
Patrick's: day, it was 31° and when we 
landed at Keflavik it was a matching 31°. 
Anarm of the warm Gulf Stream makes the 
climate like that of southern Canada. New. 
Vorkors often shiver in winters far more 
severe than those in Reykjavik. January ix 
the capital's coldest month, nveraging about 
$2° F. Chicagoans endure wn average of 25°, 
Average summer temperature is. 52° TF. 
Mercurial chinges are the rule, ‘Twenty-four 
hours’ worth is sufficient to give you a goad 
sample of everything the weather hns to offer. 
The early morning may bring anday {hat is 
sunny, crisp, and Invigorating. By 11 o'clock 
the skies may loose a winter wind «so strong 
YOU cinnot stun) upright while crossing the 
street. During a heavy storm, with a wind 
blowing at top speed, Tt snows horizontally. 


Iceland Warns of Storms 


The Meteutoligical Institute In Reykjavik 
gathers infermation on weather canditions in 
various parte of Teeland and fran. foreben 
stations, broadcasting 24-hour furceasts two 
or three times x day, ‘These are of inestimable 
storms coming from the west are 
ly t overed sroond Teeland. 
The English joke about the continual radio 
«1 weather approaching from Ice 
and implore ber ta stop exporting 
evelunes—to serie) eller down tnatead! 

One hundred and forty liehthouses arotinel 
Iceland's shores aid muriners of all nations 
who ply the petitous North Atlantic. 

The new University of Teeland, with an en- 
rollment of 600 students, was built by a people 
who like tu take a chance, In 1953 the Gag- 
ernment airtherized a national lottery to.cal- 
lect u building fund, sold 75-cent tickets, and 
each munth paid lucky winners $25 te $15,000, 

The educational gamblers have built a 
tnodem: campus consisting of a main building, 
a dormitory, and three other balls, 

An unusual source of revenue for the uni- 
versity was a downtown movie theater oper- 
ated by the faculty, Whee we were there thy 
cash registers were ringing to the tune of 
fepeat ron of Kar Witom the Bell Tally 

Practically everything about the university 
was mace in Tieland, The reddish lava stone 
anil granite walls are studded with polished 
sen shells, ‘The entrance dome, blue ae the 
sparkles with Icelandic onyx and irl- 
descent tnther-of-pearl ‘The beige tiaculyy 
lounge, with large view windows overlooking 
the fake Where <kathng chileiren whirl through 
their hgure eights, is curtained and upholstered 
{o wool woven locally. 

The chapel. settiny Tor a gemlike altar, 
beasts a miniature (heater switchbowrtl panel, 
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the early Norsemen. They were the chie to 
how one-third of all Teelanders live. 

Outnumbering the people nearly three to 
one, sheep are the mainstay of thé country’s 
agriculture, providing the farmer with food, 
clothing, and cash, Loosed to fend for them- 
selves during most’ of the yeur, the flocks are 
driven down the valleys into huge, communal, 
lava-stone sheep-sorting corrals in early fall. 

Septermber 20th is usually round-up doy, 
and is one of the great snceasions that keeps 
the shepherd down on the farm, He couuts 
his wenlth-on-the-honf, drinks a little wine, 
dances with his neighbor's wife, and sends his 
children off to make new acquaintances. 

‘The Icclandic farmer leads n hard life, 
Less than ane percent of the land ix cultivated. 
To wrest potatoes, turnips. and thubark from 
it requires infinite back-breaking work and an 
jsland-wide Government-aided enoperitive as- 
sociation, 

Farmers suffered for nearly a century from 
the results of the most devastating volcanic 
eruption their country ever endured, In 1783 
a tremendous fissure 20 miles long split the 
earth southwest of Vatna JUkull, forming more 
than a hundred cones, each with a crater. 

For months explosions racked the flan, 
throwing out an immense quantity of Tava ane 
ash—enough material, it has been estimated, 
to build a mightier mountain than Mont 
Blanc, Europe's highest. 

The molten Iaya laid waste flourishing ¢dis- 
Ash covered the country; vegetation 
ed. Seventy percent of the live- 
stock was lost, and 20 percent of the people 
died. in the famine which followed. 

Hay ii the principal crop today, Drained 
low-lying farmlands produce two ar three cut- 
tings during the short summer season (pages 
620 and 630). Fertilized with rich fish-bone 
meal leit over from the previous season's catch 
and warmed by the long hours of sunlight, the 
grass grows rapidly. 


Native Pony Is Teeland's “Jeep” 


At harvesttime each remote farmhouse 
seems to be flanked with perambulating hay- 
stacks equipped with four stender legs. They 
jum out to be the Indispensable litte Tee 
landic pony, bearing huge bundles of hay, 

No visit to Toeland is complete without 
making the accwuaintance of the gentle, sure- 
footed, faithful, obedient, native pany, 4 19 5 
feet of perseverance and intelligence (pages 
626 and 630) 

He carties Iceland on his hack at work and 
i play, He fords powerful and swift-running 
tivers one diy and proudly wears his owner's 
colurs at the frozen race track the neat. No 
work is too difficult for him, and he costs 
practically nothing to keep. 


The National Geographic Magazine 


The Icelandic pony lives on what, be js able 
to graze for himself in the summer, with per- 
haps a little seaweed for garnish, In winter 
he antes noshelter, since his coat grows long 
ond shaggy. | saw ponies grazing unconcern- 
edly in a blizsard, pawing the snow aside to 
get at the grass, or perhaps to uncover a dried 
oolfish head provided for dessert, 

In the old days, the leelandic farmhouse 
was built of porous lava stone with a tari roof, 
It gave the impression fram the outside that 
anyone taller thin a child would have ditheulty 
in doing much wpright living in it, Actually, 
for warmth, the walls were sunk into the 
grownd as much as four feet (page 622)_ 

‘The modern farmhouse is made of concrete 
an) often ls equipped with its own electric 
plant, built at home and utilizing the power 
cof the pearest waterfall, “The house is im- 
maculately clean, even to the snowy ber] Tinen 
with Dreymé thig vel (Dream thee well) 
embroidered on the quilt. 


7,000 Pounds of Fish Per Person 


Tf Iceland's Jand is poor, its sea is rich, 
It yields a lountiful harvest, amounting in 
formal vears to approximately 7,000 pounds 
for each person in the nation, 

Qo their home fishing grounds the Ice- 
landers compete with 11 other nations (page 
616). During the winter nizhis, some of the 
fishing banks look like floating towns, lights 
bobbing on the shins packed side ithe. 

The Toelandic fisherman's technique has 
progressed greatly since the 9th century, when 
rowbouts and hand lines limited him to fjords 
and the est offshore banks, 

Today airplanes are pressed into service to 
scout shoals for an extensive fishing fleet can- 
sisting of motorbowts and modern steur trsiwl- 
ers equipped with echo sounders, refrigenited) 
hols, and direction finelers, Powerful radios 
dw beard are timed continuously to market 
reports so that the right haul may he fished 
for at the right time. They every saviga- 
tional aid, and no minuté is wastet) 

At special times in midsummer, when liter- 
ally layers of herring surge in thickly packed 
shale to feed on billions Of minute organisms, 
Teelancers in small boats surrounding the mass 
have hauled ja as much as 1,500 barrels in 
one cost, An ordinary day's catch is 1,000 
barrels. 

For the past six yeurs fishing has been poor 
off the northwest const, where most of the 
herring normally are taken. — Davindling 
catches huve meatit «considerable loss of 
foreign exchange for the Icelandic Govern- 
ment, Prespects, however, were better this 
puist sunimer, when early reports indicnted 
that the herting had returned to their old 
grounds in large numbers, 
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again flowed in Iceland. Prohibition was 
superseded in 1935 by a state manapely, 

We were served, on several occasions, the 
locally made brennivin (burnt wine), which 
the American soldiers called “black death.” 
I was brewed, they were sure, hy @ process 
of nuclear fasion, Then there was the color- 
less, faintly anise-flavored Icelandic aquavit. 

‘The Ivelanders are justly proud of thetr 
Government—a democracy with strong social 
istic leanings, They can trace thelr progressive 
measures back more than a thousand years, 
to the darkest ages when other European: na- 
lions were ruled by despotic monarchs. 

Iceland tad trial by jury and a people's 
parliament that ssseimbled on the open lava 
in of Vhingvellir 300 years before the Eng- 
lish Mother of Parliaments convened. 

This Grandmother of Parliaments” even 
had a smooth-runting, effective OPA in 930. 
No trader could sell his wares until the local 
chieftain had approved his prices. 

Every -year inflation or defation was 
checked by public assembly deciding the value 
of various commodities; how many fish could 
he exchanged for one afin (24 inches) of 
homespun cloth; how many bead of sheep 
for 2 cow or a horse; and how many days of 
labor for a lodging. 

In the 13th century Iceland acknowledged 
King Haakon of Norway as her nominal head. 
She came under the Danish crown in 1380, 
not severing that tie completely until 1944. 
At that time 98 percent wf all eligible [celand- 
ers, including the women, who had had suffrage 
since 1915, voted to sever the uniom with 
Denmark, Nearly all who yoted favored 
establishing an independent Republic. 

‘Today's constitution is based on the United 
Stutes Declaration of Independence and the 
French Rights of Man, lceland has.a Presi- 
dent, six Ministers (equivalent to our Cabt- 
net), and 32 members of 4 Parliament corre- 
sponding to our Congress, 

The present Parliament consists ef seven 
Social Democrats, backers of labor unions; 
ning Communists, who ask for government 
ownership of utilities and means of produe- 
ion; 17 Progressives, wha are agrarilins, 
favoring cooperatives; and 19 Independents, 
their platform calling for financial and pelit- 
jeu) independence, free trade, and individual 
initiative. 


“Same Work Mir. Roosevelt Did” 


T found that some Icelanders had difficulty 
in remembering the title of the Honorable 
Sveinn Bjrnsson, bead of their state. “You 
jcnew what it is," an earnest taxi driver urged 
me, “He does the same work your Mr, Roose- 
velt. used to do.” 

‘Mr. Bjornsson's work was being President! 


The National Geographic Magazine 


There Is no Vice President, ff the Presi- 
dent dies three men replace him wmntil a new 
President can be elected. ‘The power falls to 
the Prime Minister, Speaker of the Parlia- 
ment, and the President of the Supretie Court 

Tn many ways Leeland offers an excellent pat- 
tern for successful and enlightened government. 

When questions of great importance occur, 
stich us those dealing with prohibition and 
compulsory national service, Parliament may 
submit them directly ta the people for an ex- 
préssion of opinion, 

Nobody is ostracized for his political opin- 
fons. Everyone is given credit for believing 
as he does for honest reasons. Occasionally, 
each member of a large family belungs to a 
different political party, 


Christianity Conquered Ancient Gods 


On Sundays nearly all Teelanders go to the 
ational chureh, which is Evangelical Lu- 
theran, but there is complete celigiaus free- 
dom. 

This hos been su since the year 1000, when 
the merits of (Christianity and paganism 
owere publicly debated before a great gather 
ing at Thingvellir, ond the old Norse gods lost. 

Christianity won over a group: including 
Thor and Idun, [t was Idun who kept a 
box of apples which the gods, when they felt 
old age creeping on them, had only to taste 
to become young again. 

Heimdallur, the watchman of the gods,.was 
also among those defeated, despite the keen- 
ness of his ears, He could even hear the 
sound of grass sprouting on earth and wool 
growing on a sheep's back. 

The decision of the ancient chieftain Thor- 
geir ended the prolonged debate and days 
of tortuaus deliberation in his tent. ‘To insure 
the advantages of otily une set of laws for the 
country, paganism was to be discarded, 

Every man wats to be baptized, but i, would 
be permissible to bow down to the heathen 
gods within one's own home, 

wpical convert was Helgi the Lean, who 
renamed his homestead Kristnes, in honor of 
Christ, In preparing for perilous sea voyages, 
however, for double insurance he sacrificed 
to and worshiped Thor. 

Icelanders also dip into the state treasury 
for medical ald. Health insurance is com- 
for all between 16 and 67. Tn case 
of illness, the insured bears two-thirds of the 
expetise, the Government the other third. 
Complete hospitalization is also guaranteed, 
Here the Government pays three-fourths of 
the cost of medicine and a specialist's care, 
Excellent state-paid physcians are on call at 
all hours of the day and night. 

Old.age is the most prevalent cause of death 
in Iceland, The saving goes that this is 
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Iceland Tapestry 


because, having paid for his services, they call 
the doctor every time a faucet leaks or a fuse 
Ihows out! 

“ow much taxes would an Teelander pay 
who had a yearly income of $10,000?” 1 asked 
Thorvald Thoroddsen, THis reply was immo- 
diate: “Eleven thousand dollars 

Though they joke about high taxes, they are 
really very proud of their Government-spon- 
sated roads which formerly were mere paths, 
despite thelr black outline on tourist maps. 


Iceland Has No Railroads 


Teeland does not boast even 2 foot of rafl- 
road track. but a visitor can eirele the island 
by cor, Busses with o seating capacity of 
20 ply regularly between Reykiavik and 
Akureyri, the “northern capital.” 

Taxes also enable an Icelander to pick his 
entertainment out of the air. Many # long 
winter night is dialed away at the Govern- 
ment-owned radio. Each receiving set is taxcd 
to operate the two broadcasting stations. 

‘The fare consists of talks and lectures given 
by the leading men of Iceland: straight news 
broadcasts: foreign languages taught by ex- 
perts: and music, from American jazz to 
symphonies. 

The National Theater, newly completes, is 
4 prize monument to sensibly planned 
ernment taxation, It is being paid for entirely 
owt of amusement tixes collected at movies 
and lee rinks. 

‘The Dramatic Society of Reykjavik, which 
we saw touring the island performing Our. 
Town and Ak, Wilderness! is all set 10 step 
onto the wltramedorn revolving stage. Fitted 
with hydraulic lifts and the most advanced 
lighting equipment, the acting platform [s 
almost as large a the auditoritm, 

Jn the last analysis, the best thing. traveler 
in Iceland can do is travel. He will find the 
cotintty might just as appropriately have been 
called “Fiteland,” for the two mighty forces 
of ice and fire combine to shape this island 
of weird majesty, Glaciers and volcanoes 
exist side by side. 

Vatoa Jokull, on the southeust coust, is 
more than 3,300 square miles of immense 
central ice dome with icy fingers reaching 
almost to the ssuthern cedst, 

Smouldering beneath this enormous ice 
mountain is part of the most active volcanic 
area in Iceland. The buried fires often erupt, 
melting and rending the selid lee above them. 

Vatna Jokull’s icy tentacles reach out into 
Odidhabraun (Misdemeanors’ Seree), one of 
the largest lava flelds in the world 

Hundreds of gaunt craters, bailing caliirons 
of mud, and cinder cones make one think 
he is locking through a powerful telescope 
trained of the moon, 
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Sull-active Hekln, one of Iceland's 129 
Inown volcanoes, can be flown over by plane: 
a local company has airerait for hire for this 
purpose. In former times, Hekla was thonght 
to be the 5,000-foot chimney of hell. 

During the past nine centuries it has erupted 
2) times, living up to its Teputation as the 
only outlet ta the surface of the earth pos- 
sessed by the Devil himself (page 602). Ls 
name his found its way into many languages, 
for irom it come the “Get you the Hecken- 
fjneld,” of the Danes; and “To Hackleberg," 
of the north Germans. 

At Mivatn T saw fantastically shaped is- 
lands, and weird castles and craggy giants 
formed of lava tock that look like petrified 
sponge. They were made when flaming lava 
poured sizzling into the lake (page £21). 

Fifteen miles north of the water falling in 
white garlands over Dettifoss, lies the huge 
fnotprint of Sleipnir, steed of the god Odin. Tt 
rises from o flat Java plain, encircled by a 
230-foot cock wall. 

Tn the southwest, reached by a fairly good 
road, tumbles Gullfass, t olden Fall.” It 
crashes down 164 feet to shatter in foam in the 
midst of a-lava desert. The water rours in a 
sudsy sheet 400 yards wide, shining with all 
the rainbow's colors when the sun strikes it, 

‘Tradition says that Godhafess, “Waterfall 
at the Gods,” won its name when Thorgeir 
hurled the images ef his housshold gods to 
thelr doom in the thundering deluge. Godha- 
foss rages in a grim and barren wilderness that 
lies clase to the main road between Akureyri 
and Husavik. 

A watertall in reverse is Great Geysir, which 
has shot @ jet of boiling water into the air off 
and on for centuries. Tt bas been known 
reach a height of 220 feet. It is very 
cummodating; @ 20-minute command  per- 
formance can be coaxed out of it with a charge 
of surface-tensian-relieving soap, 


Great Geysit Gave Name to Natural 
Fountains 


Such erupting fountains of hot spring: water, 
found all over the country (page 610), were 
unknown to Europeans before the discovery of 
Teeland. 

Now every tourist recounting the wonders 
of Yellowstone National Park speaks the 
tongue of Eric the Red when he says 
“geyser.” which means “to rush furious! 

Teeland is the camera enthusiast's paradise, 
where he can see great distances through the 
Unusually transparent atmosphere, 

Mount Esja, a 2.982-foot block of ice- 
covered lava, seen fram the streets and wi 
dows of Reykjavik isa constant kaleidoscope 
of color under the changing play of Fight (gage 
61). 
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“Rockhounds” Uncover Earth’s Mineral Beauty 


By Grorce 8. Swirzer 


Associate Curator of Mincralogy, U. 8. National Museum 


ARS ago when I first became a “reck- 

Y hound,” a friend and T were collecting 

minerals in Death Valley, California. 

At nightfall we built a fireplace with sev- 
erul large rocks. started a fire. and set come 
beans to heating. 

Then suddenly our firepluce began to ex- 
plode! We had not realized that the rocks 
contained) colemanite, a mineral which viv- 
Jently flies opart inte « powder when heated. 

‘Qur dinner that night consisted of a hard-to 
digest mixture of colemanite and beans, Thus, 
in a rather explosive fashion, we added one 
more item to our knowledge of mineruls, 


Hobby Dates from Barliest Times 


The world’s first mineral collector prob- 
ably was-some savage whose eve was attracted 
by the besuty ef a colored pebble or shining 
piece of rock crystal. 

From earliest times men have collected 
attractive stones, minerals, and unusual fos- 
sils and often have looked with superstitiqus 
awe upon specimens whose origin they could 
fot explain. 

Fossilized shark’s teeth Jonge were thought 
to be objects which fell to earth during 
eclipses af the moon. Some ancient peoples 
even believed that certain stones brought forth 
‘yerirne | * 

Today's rock hunters, free of superstition 
and armed with true understanding of Na- 
5, are finding beauty hirden in 
, unsuspected not only by their 
primitive forebears but by mest people even 
in modern times, 

Rockhounds don't just collect rocks, De- 
spite the name-of their hably, their real inter- 
est lies in the minerals of which rocks are 
composed. Born of the mighty forces of Na- 
ture, sometimes deep in the earth, sometimes 
at or near its surface, eons age or even in 
recent times; these minerals give a beoud 
range of beauty and interest to what the aver- 
age person thinks of as merely rocks. 

A rock is really an seitrexate of minerals, 
Ordinary granite, (or example, ist hard, com- 
pact aggregate of feldspar, quirtz, amphibole, 
and biotite. Other rocks may be essentially 
one mineral; sandstone, for example, is mesthy 
quartz, limestone is mostly calcite (pare 634), 

Fossilized bones, Ss, and wood also ate 
collected by tainy rockhounds. Sometimes 
the original bone, shell, or wood gradually 
hos been carried sway bit by bit by under 
ground water over vast stretches of time wind 


replaced, cell by cell, with some mineral dis 
solved in this same water, Such fossils are 
unchanged ib form, but have been completely 
transformed inte opal, quartz, pyrite, or other 
minerals (pages 642, 651). 


Hundreds pf Thousands of Devotees 


Tn the list 15 years the number of mineral 
collectors has grown encrmously, Today, in 
the United States alone, they number at least 
200,000; some estimates tim well over a mil- 
lion, 

Here is a hobby that has eversthing. Tt 
offers healihful outdoor exercise, adventure, 
an Intruiliction to a new world of beauty and 
olor, a knowledge of geography and geology, 
and wehance to make important eanteibuGons 
fo the science of mineralogy. 

One may enjoy minerals ax jewels of rare 
beauty, for dinmonel, ruby, sapphire, and other 
Precious gems are tinerals.¢ Then, too, tine 
natutal crystals of some minerals even surpass 
in beauty gems whose surface has been modi- 
fed by cuttiny and polishing, 

Like stamp collectors, tockhounds learn 
geagraphy through their collections Every 
country in the world offers minerals of special 
interest, bewuty, or rarity. 

America’s great “master collection” of min- 
erals in the U.S, National Museum, Wash- 
ington, D. (C.. administered by the Smith- 
sonian Institution, was gathered alnyost en- 
tirely by two amateurs who devoted many 
years and large fortunes to. their hobby 
(pages 640, 6417. 

Most other important mineral collections 
also were gathered largely by amateurs. No 
branch af science owes more to the work of 
ena hobbyists than dors that of miner 
alogy. 


Starting Is Easy, Equipment Simple 


Since there are only about 1,600 well-defined 
species of minerals, a ditigent collector can 
learn to know all the Common ones and many 
that are rare, Discovery of a new mineral 
is truly a feat of which to be proud. Finding 
a new species is an event of ine ereater im- 
portance, for example, than the discovery of 
a new insect, for the known species of insects 
described to date already number around 
three-quarters of a million, 


* Soe 1 Most Primitive People.” by Charles 
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“Rockhounds” Uncover Earth's Mineral Beauty 


Anyone can be a rockhound; he can start 
in his own backyard or the near-by country- 
sie. Almost everywhere there are places to 
collect: interesting minerals within the ¢is- 
tance of a short walk, or automobile ride, in w 
stone quarry. a mino, a highway or railroad 
cut, on a beach, a mountain, or at any place 
where there ig an outcrop of rock. Some of 
the best mineral specimens collected in New 
York City, for example, came from subway 
and skyscraper excavations. 

The equipment needed ts si ie—a pros- 
pector’s pick, a knapsack, marek tie wrapping 
specimens, und, if possible, a magnifying glass 
of about 10 power. 

‘This hobby has no age limits, Many 2 
collector, including the writer, started as a 
school-age “pebble pup,” ‘The Junior Rock- 
hounds of Prescott, Arizona, is a club com- 
posed entirely of bovs and girls of 7 ta. 15 
years (page 058). Many elderly people find 
mineral collecting a fascinating hebby In 
retirement. 

Clubs number more than 300, in almast 
every State of the Union, and hold regular 
meetings and field trips. Many are banded 
together in the American Federation of Min- 
eralogical Societies, Conventions where col- 
lectors gather to “talk shop” and display their 
prize specimens are attended by thousands 
of porsans. 

Every devotee takes special pride in collect 
ing his own specimens, but usually fhe alse 
builds up his collection by swapping with 
fellow collectors or by purchase from dealers. 

So enthusiastic a rockhound was Count 
Andor von Semsey of Muowary that bis rela- 
tives tried to obtain a court order restraining 
him from spending so much of the family 
wealth on minerals! His collection is now in 
the Budapest Museum, and two minerals bear 
his first and last names, andorite and sem- 
soyile. 


Mother Farth Plays « Prank 


Experiences on field trips range from the 
humorous to the adventurous sind even dan- 
genous, 

Once | was collecting rare minerals de 
posited by fumuroles and hot springs at The 
Geraers, in Sonoma County, California, where 
the earth's surface seethes and bubbles with 
steam and boiling water which carry mineral 
matter to the surface from a mass of hot rock 
at great depth below, 

Asa result, much of the ground is saturated 
with o solution of sulfuric acid, strong enough 
to eat through clothing. Unfortunately f sat 
on the ground several times in places where 
T shouldn't have. A short time: later T was 
dodging behind trees at the approach of every 
sight-seer! 
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Dr, W. FB, Foshag, Curator of Geology at 
the U.S. National Museum, once was collect- 
ing minerals at an abandoned mine in Mexico, 
where be had to climb several hundred feet 
tlown an old shaft by means of “chicken lad- 
ders," merely notched logs strumg together by 
rope. When about halfway down the ladder, 
it occurred io him to ask his Mexican guide 
how old the ropes were. The answer was dis- 
concerting, to say the least. 

“T dont know,” replied the guide in Span- 
ish, “I have worked here only 23. years”! 

Dr, Foshag had an ¢ven more exciting ex- 
perience while collecting minerals deposited 
by hot gases escaping from the lavas of the 
newly bern Piricutin Voleano in Mexico 
(page 636." 

The voleano was in frequent and violent 
eruption, While walking across 2 large opes 
ash finld, he was caught in a shower of vol- 
canic bombs. These are more or less spheri- 
cal chunks of laya which are thrown out of 
the crater by gas explisions to heights of 
several thousand feet, They fall with tre- 
mendous force. 

One such bomb, abowt a foot in diameter 
and weighing 30 or 40 pounds, missed the 
scientist by only m few feet. Tt had a surtace 
temperature of aver 400° Fahrenheit and was 
rel hot inside! 


“Hoir-raisind” Experience 


1 once had a Titerally hair-raising experience 
while collecting aquamarine crystals near the 
summit of Antero Peak, 14,245 feet high, 
in the Colorado Rockies. 

A particularly intense thunderstorm passed 
over the sharp ridge upon which T wits wark- 
in, 1 felt a peculiar prickly sensation on 
top of my head, and, in passing my hand over 
it, found my hair was standing straight on 
end Jike a hairbrush because of the strong 
electricul field generated by the storm. 

L hastily jumped to a steep snow field near 
hy and, using a shovel as a sort of sted, slid 
several hundred feet dows in a matter af sev- 
ones, 

Later a high-voltage expert told me: “Tt 
was fortunate that you got off the ridge os 
quickly os you did. The fact that your hair 
was standing on end meant that the next 
stroke of lightning very likely would have hit 
woul" 

Stone quarries are fine places to collect 
specimens, bul they should not be entered 
until one fs sufe that there is no blasting 
about to start, A friend of mine learned this 
the hard way. 

Laté one afternoon be visited a Jarge: trap- 
* Soc "Paricutin, the Cornfich! That Grew a Vol- 
cana,” by James A, Gren, Namoxan Groomarnic 
Maviatove, Febrawny, oH. 
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“Rockhounds” Uncover Earth's Mineral Beauty 


assembled on the Mojave Desert near Hoover 
Dam to collect agates, 

A good collector must have infinite patience. 
Ac fine crystal may have considerable value 
if taken out with care, attached to the matrix, 
ot surrounding rock, Tf carelessly breaker out, 
however, and bruised or marred in the process, 
it may be almost worthless. 

Hours or even days may be needed to work 
Aspecimen out of the enclosing rock. T know 
of one collector who labored for three weeks 
with hammer and chisel, “drifting” or follow- 
ing a vein of wulfenite in the wall of an 
abandoned mine tunne! for a distance af 30 
feet, 

He reasoned that if he followed the vein he 
might find a place where it opened into a 
cavity, because In such locations unusually 
fine crystals are most likely to have heen 
formed. After three weeks of backhreaking 
labor, be did find a cavity and was rewarded 
hy several magnificent specimens of brilliant 
orange-red crystals of wulfenite, or molybdate 
of lead (pages 643, 646, 647). 

For the creation of her minerals Nature 
calls on al) of the ginnt forces at her comune, 
including the action of water, great pressure 
inside the earth, ar the heat of voleannes, 
Most minerals are formed by various com- 
binations of these agents. 


How Minerals Are Formed 


Minerals come inta being through three 
fundamental processes: formation from solu 
tion, just os sugar ervstals often form on the 
bottom of a jar nf maple syrup: formttion 
by the cooling of a fused, or molten, mass, 
much in the way that molten metals congeal 
and crystallize after being poured Intoa mold; 
and formation from gas by “sublimation,” a 
process in which a gas passes directly to the 
solic state without going through an inter- 
mediate liquid condition, 

Qne of the mast important proorsses is 
formation from solution, with water as the 
chief solvent. Water disealves substances in 
the earth's crust, rearranges them according 
to its fancy, and redeposits them as minerals. 
This water may fall originally as rain, or it 
may be “magmatic” water from the. bowels 
of the earth which ascends ty the surface as 
the steam of voleanves or in hot springs. 

Minerals formed hy rain water are found 
within a few hundred feet of the surface, 
‘They form the calcite of stalactites and stalag- 
mites in caves, the beautiful copper minerals, 
azurite and malachite, in the near-surfave por- 
Nien of copper mines, and the saline minerals 
suchas halite (rock sult) {ound in) arid regions 
like the Mojave Desert. 

Magmatic waters are directly connected! 
with large, deeply buried reseryoirs of molten 


ri 
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rock, or magma, from which comes the lav: 
of nur voleanoes, These waters generally 
operme deep within the earth's crust, and 
thelr hanciwork is revealed millions of years 
later where erosion has cut away the great 
thickness of overlying rack, 

is these waters that have deposited min- 
erals containing gold, silver, copper, zine, lead, 
‘fin, atel other useful metals in veins and other 
types of ore deposits, 

Minerals formed by fusion have orystallized 
directly from magma. They make up the 
igneous, or fire-born, rocks, such as uranite 
and similar coarse-grained, deep-seated rocks, 
and lavas stich as basalt, products of volcanic 
activity. Most important of the minerals 
former! in this way are the rock-forming sili- 
cates, including feldspar—most sbundant 
mineral in the ‘earth's crust—amphibole, 
pytoxene, and mica, 


Making Diamonds Ix Natyre's Secret 


Formatiot, of diamonds from carbon prob- 
ably is linked to this process, but the exact 
details of a diamond's bitth continue to be 
one of Nature's most closely guarded secrets. 
Numerous attempts have been race to “grow” 
diamonds in the laboratory, Teving to simu- 
late conditions deep in the earth, Prof. 2, W. 
Bridgman, Harvard's specialist on high sres- 
sures, sulijected carbon to pressures us high 
as 400,000 pounds per square inch and to tem- 
peratures up to 3,600° Pahwenhert, but na 
diamonds resulted. 

Minerals formed from vapor crystallize by 
passing direetly from vapor to the soli state, 
but this process is rare. Sulfur crystals formed 
from hot gases Iseuit from fmaroles, or 
Steam venis, In areas of recent volcanic s0- 
fivity are perhaps the mos{ important ex- 
ample, There sulfur actuslly can be seen in 
the process of being, formed, 

An average sample of the carth’s crust con- 
tains about 9 percent aluminum, 3.5. per- 
cent iron, but only .01 percent zinc, 008 
Percent cupper, 04 percent tin, .002. per- 
cent lead, 0005 percent urinium, .0000008 
hercent gold or platinum, and most) other 
metals jn similar order of magnitude. In 
spite of cur modern highly efficient methods 
of recovering metals from ores, it obvious! 
would be impossible to work with ores 
such low grate, 

The only reason that we have available for 
tse such metals as copper, lead, zinc, si 
gold, uranium, and a great many wthers is that 
Nature has performed a remarkihly good 
preliminary concentration ly segregating, ab- 
normally large aniounsts of these scurce ele. 
me im certain spots in the earth's crust, 
These are our are deposits 

How are ores formed? 


Gevlagists think 
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that as a mass of moltem rock cools deop 
within the earth's crust, the common silicate 
miners crystallize out first, leaving a liquid 
that becomes progressively richer Ii materials 
such as copper, lead, or gold, Finally the 
cooling rock liquid, containing heavy concen- 
trations of these elements, fills cracks or orev 
ices known as veins, which become our pres- 


ent-day deposits. 
Indiané Worshiped Copper Boulder 


One of the largest and most noteworthy 
mitieral specimens in any collection in the 
United States today is the famous Ontonagon 
copper boulder in the 1 ational Museum, 
Tt came from near Michigan's Keweenaw. 
Peninsula, in the Lake Superior region, far- 
merly one of the most important copper- 
producing areas in the world_ 

This specimen of nearly pure native copper 
weighs about three tons. Not only is it of 
interest for its size, but it could tell a fuseinat- 
ing story. It was worshiped by superstitious 
Indians for years, was the goul of mining ad- 
ventures while the flag of England still flew 
over this Great Lakes region, and was souwht 
by explorers and scientists on hazardous ex- 
peditions. 

About the middle of the 17th century, 
Jesuit, missionaries and French explorers 
around Lake Superior fount! among the 
Indians pieces of copper weighing 10 to 20 
pounds. Tn 1667 a piece of copper weighing 
100 pounds was brought to Father Claude 
Dablon, a Jesuit, and was reported 10 have 
come from the Ontonagan River. 

Tn £829 Gen. Lewis Cass’s party visited the 
boulder. His men were able to move it only 
four or five feet, and another party two years 
later had no better success. 

Meanwhile, Julius Eldred, « hardware mer- 
chant of Detroit, heard wbout the boulder. 
For 16 years he schemed and planned how he 
might remove it to civilization. 

Tn 1841 Mr. Eldred led an expedition (0 
the mouth of the Ontonagon River and bought 
the boulder from the Indians for $150. The 
party then went 26 miles upstream to a point 
on the fork of the main river where the boulder 
was situated. They managed tw raise it on 
skids, but could not move it, and had no 
better sugeess the next summer, 


Moved on Portable Railway 


Tn 1843 Mr. Eldeed went {rom Detroit with 
materials for o portable railway and car. 
Arriving at the boulder, he was chagrined to 
find it in the possession of a party of miners. 
He had to buy it again, this time for $1,365! 

It took aa week for the party of 21 persons 
ta get the boulder uy the 50-foot hill near the 
viver: then they moved it on the car and 
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wooden cullway track for four and a half qiles 
through dense forest and across deep ravines 
to the niin stream, thence to Lake Superior, 

Here Mr, Eldred was confronted by wn 
order from the Secretary of War seizing the 
Qoulder and allowing him an amount not to 
escee $700 for his costs. He appraled to 
Congress and finally received $5,664.08, ‘The 
present-lay value of the boulder for its copper 
content wouli) be about $1,500. 

Eventually the boulder was carried to Wash 
ington, D. C., by way of Buffalo, the Brie 
(Canal. und New York City, Sometime after 
1833 it was taken to the National Museum. 

Other copper tasses of immense size were 
encountered from time to time in the Lake 
Superior mines. The largest, found in 1857, 
measured 45 by 22 by 8 feet and weighed 
bout 420 tons. 

Although of great value, these huge masses 
of neath: pure metallic copper posed tiousual 
problems in mining, because the toughness 
af the metal made it difficult to break them 
down to a size that could be removed from 
the mines. 

Large masses of other pure native metils 
have been found In various. localities. such 
as a [90-pound gold nugget from Victoria, 
Australia, (present-day value nearly $80,000), 
4 200-pound mass of gold in a quartz vein 
from New South Wales, Australia, 9 22-pouni) 
nugeet of platinum from the Ural Motmntains, 
worth about £25,000 today, and huge masses 
of pure silver at Cobalt, Ontario, af which a 
1,040-pound sample is preverved in the Tar- 
linment Huijding in Ottawa 


Minerals from Outer Space 


‘Outer space also is a source of minerals, 
Constantly arriving on earth are the mete- 
orites, the tock fragments of some shattered 
planet believed to have moved once in an 
orbit between Mars and Jupiter. When it 
broke up, this planet yielded the group of 
celestin! bodies we now call the asteroids, as 
well as Gloucs of much smaller particles, 

Astronumers estimate that hundreds of 
millions of these particles enter the earth's 
atmosphere every day, and that several mil- 
lions are big enough to form visible “shooting 
stirs,” or meteors. Most of them, in just a 
few seconds, ore hexter) to incandescence by 
friction with the air and consumed. 

A few meteors are Jarge enough to reach 
the earth without being burned up, and we 
call these meteorites. It is estimated that 
they fall at the rate of about one metric ton, 
a day. 

Meteorites Jong were believed to be super- 
natural, and when one was seen to fall, with 
the accomipimying flashes of light and loud 
explusions, it created great fear, “The earliest 
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are known, and not many of these were acti- 
ally witnrasec. Perhaps if rockhounds in the 
field would keep meteorites in mind while 
edllecting other specimens, new finds would 
be made more frequently, Since there ore 
relatively few known falls, the discovery of a 
Tew meteorite is a matter of considerable 
Importance. 

Most minerals in meteorites are the same 
as those found in terrestrial rocks, including 
nickeliron, diamond, graphite, magnetite, 
quarts, olivine, pytoxene, and feldspar But 
some tare minerals never found on earth are 
known only in meteorites, such gs cohenite 
and schreibersite, 


23 Possible Erystul Patterns 


Nearly every mineral, when allowed to form 
without external interference, will assume the 
shape of a solid bounded by plane, or flat, 
surfaces. These solids are crystals, Well- 
formed crystals are minerals at their best and 
are highly prized by collect L ponple 
find it hard to believe that crystals, with their 
mathematically exact, brilliant faces, are really 
the work of Nature and have not been cut 
and polished, 

Crystals constitute the fintst example of 
order in Nature. With very few exceptions, 
all minerals are crystalline—that is, their 
aloms are precisely arminged in orderly rows 
and layers, ina pattern which is repeated over 
and over again in three dimensions, much as 
the pattern of wallpaper is repeated in two 
dimensions. 

This orderly atomic arrangement is the 
fundamental characteristic of crystalline ma- 
terials, as opposed to the haphazard arrange- 
ment of atoms in nonerystalline substances, 
soch ws glass. Natural crystal fuces are the 
outward expression of orderly atomic arrange- 
ment within, since all the faces must be paril- 
Inl to a plane of atoms. 

There are only 230 different: fundamental 
patterns into which atums can be arranged 
soas to vield a design which cam be repeated 
indefinitely in three dimensivns, These ore 
the 230 space groups, which can be further 
divided into the six great crystal systems, 
known as isoutetric, tetragonal, hexagonal, 
orthorhombic, monoclinic, and triclinic, 

These six crystal systems are characterized 
by the mature of the simplest set of imaginary 
lines, called uxes of reference, that can be 
passed through them, and to which the indi- 
vidual erystal faces can be referred, 

Crystals grow from the center outward te 
cause atoms are attracted by electrical forces 
to other atoms of the sane type already on 
the surface of the crystal. The additional 
atoms arrange themselves in orderly layers, 
layer an layer, on the original seed, or muchs. 
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Crystals may he so tiny as ta be invisible 
even under a high-powered microscope, or they 
may be many feet in length, Among the lare- 
est known were the hige spodumene ¢rystals 
found in the Ett. Mine, in the Black Hills of 
South Dakota, which reached a Jength of 
about 40 feet 

Crystals assume many different shapes, de- 
pending on the number and relative size of 
the faces, ‘The lenst number of fnees pos- 
sible, is, of course, four, ond a four-sided 
crystal is known as o tetruhedron, At the 
other extreme, a rare mercury mineral, egle- 
stonite. from Texas produced a crystal having 
482 individual and distinct faces, all on o 
crystal less than 1/25th of am inch in sian, 

To the yast majority of cases a mineral can- 
hot assume perfect crystal form because other 
ceystais near by: block its growth in some 
directions, as, for example, the crystals of the 
various minerals in granite, 


Roebling Collected 16,000 Specimens 


Of all the great, collectors of minerals dur- 
fng the past century, perl the most inter- 
esting was Col, W, ashington A. Roebling. He 
gathered more than 16,000 specimens which 
were given to the U.S. National Museum in 
1927 by his son, John A. Roebling, in memory 
of his father, 

(Colonel Roebling collected minerals even 
while serving in the Civil War. Among-his 
specimens is a small piece of gold, with a 
neatly folded label written in his characteris 
tic fine and perfect script: “A minute spec. 
of native gold from the US. Gold Mine of 
the Rappahannock, in which 1 slept the night 
before the Battle of the Wilderness.” 

As a military engineer, he built suspension 
bridges ucroxs the Rappahannock and across 
the Shenandoah River at Harpers Ferry. 
After: the war, joinday his father’s firm, he 
completed the construction of the Brooklyn 
Bridge, a marvel of its day and the first of 
such great suspension. bridges built in the 
United States. 

While directing work on the bridge, be 
contracted the dreaded caisson disease, of 
bends, as a result of coming to the surface 
two quickly after working in the compressed 
air used tu keep water irom entering the 
caissons. 

Though this made him an invalid, he de- 
i fo mineral collecting for the 
O years. His love of his hobby un- 
doubtedly prolonged his fi Near the ene, 
when his sight was failing, he remarked, “My 
life is over, as | can no longer see my min- 
erals,” 

Colonel Roebling knew his vast collection 
so tharenghly that he could deseribe instantly 
the specimens representing any species, His 
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collection contained all but 12 of the names 
in the index of the sixth edition of Edward 
Salisbury Dana's System of Afineralogy—an 
unparalleled. feat 


Smithsonian Collection World's Best 


Ag a result of these efforts put forth by a 
man who collected minerals as a hobby, the 
National Museum now hax the most 
extensive mineral collection in the world, of 
inestimable value for research. 

When Colonel Roebling’s collection was 
deeded to the National Musetim, its vilue was 
conservatively estimated at $250,000, With 
income from a generous endownient fund that 
went with the collection. new specimens con- 
stantly are being purchaser, so that the pres- 
ent -yalue of the collection is far higher. 

Another of the great rockhounds was Fred- 
erick A. Canfield of Dower, New Jersey, who 
in 1926 gave the Museum o collection of some 
7,000 fing mineral specimens. Tnetuded in it 
is one of the earliest mineral collections ever 
made in America, begun in £808 by Mahlon 
Dickerson, “The most exceptional specimens 
in the collection are those gathered iy Mr. 
Canfield’s father front the long-famous ine 
mine at Franklin, New Jersey, 

This locality ts a byword among mineral 
collectors, since In addition to producing spec~ 
tacular crystal groups of many minerals. it 
has yielded also nearly 150 different mineral 
species, many of which are brilliantly fuores- 
cent, After more than 100 years of cominuous 
operation, this mine Is nearly exhausted and is 
to be shut down in about two yeurs. 

Funds left by Mr, Canfield are used to add 
constantly to his collection, 

Mineral collections such as these probably 
will never again be equnled, since they con- 
tain the finest specimens from localiries lang 
nce depleted, ‘These vallectors alee had © 
siderable wealth for the purchase of specimens 
and were able to devote a lifetime to their 
hobby. 

Most rekhounds specialize in a single phase 
of mineral collecting, if only because a collec- 
tien quickly becnmes bath bulky ind heavy. 

Some, Interested in geography, try to obtain 
4 specimen of a common miperal, such as 
quartz, from every Stave in the Union, or 
perhaps eventually from every country in 
Phe world. 


Excited Atoms Glow Like Gouls 


One of the popular spectulties is collecting 
fluorescent minerals (pages #50, 637), Such 
miinerats glow in the dark when viewed under 
invisible ultraviolet, or “black.” light, reveal- 
ing beauty anid color that remain hidden in 
ordinary daylight. 

Fluorescence may be explaineel roughly by 
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saying that the mincral, which Is made up of 
atoms, is im a condition of strain because of 
the presence of foreign atoms that are too 
Jarge or toa small to fit properly into their 
surroundings: When excited by the energy 
af the “black” light, this strained network of 
atoms vibrates ane gives off vistble light, 
causing the specimens to glow like hot coals, 

Many minerals which are ordinarily dull 
and drab looking are transformed by fuores- 
cence into dazating splashes of color of nearly 
every hue, A good exhibit of Mucrescent 
minerals can be indy a breathtaking sight. 

One method of identifying minerals in rocks 
f= to pass polarized light through very thin 
sections with the aid of polarizing prisms in 
a special microscope. Unlike ordinary fight, 
which vibrates in all directions, polarized light 
vibrates in one direction only. Such light 
brings out characteristic colors and struetutes 
used in identification (page 052). 


“Micromounts” Unequaled for Beauty 


Many rockhounds collect “micromounts,” 
thumbnail-size specimens whose minute pat- 
ferns and colours are wisible only under a 
microscope (pages 652, Each spevimen 
is mounted in its own tiny cardboanl bos, 
A collection of thousands of such specimens 
can be stored in a-cabinet no larger than a 
console radio, 

Micromount 


lectures pwefer crystallized 
material, and crystals-are generally more. per- 
fectly formed when small, A: goud mirtoe 
mount, properly muunted and lighted, has ne 
wqual for bevuty and perfection af form. For 
viewing micromnunts, one nerds a good wide 
field binocular microscope having a moagnifiva- 
tion range of from about 19 ta 60 or more 
power. 

Some fockhounds are interested primarily 
in minerals of economic importance, or in the 


chemical, optical, or physical properties of 
minerals. Others specialize in collecting fos- 
though, strictly speaking, these are not 


minerals, 

Fossil collecting is especially popular in 
muiny of the Midwest States, where fossils are 
abundant in limestone and sandstone deposits 
laid down on the bottoms of ancient seas, 
Rocks in which minerals wre found in great 
variety ate scarce in this section, 

One of the most popular specialties for 
rockhounds is the cutting and polishing of 
gems, of Japidary work, The amateur lnpi- 
dary collects nly minerals that will take a 
high polish and have sufficient beauty to be 
used os ornaments, From these hi fashions 
gems of all kinds, often with a skill equal 
fy that of the best professionals, 

The rise of the lnpidary movement In the 
past few years has been phenomenal, Less 
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than 20 vears ago only a few firms mang- 
factured lapidary equipment, mostly for pro- 
fessionals ‘Today there are dozens of firms 
manufacturing ft for home use, and thousands 
of amateur lapidaries, 

Lapidary work is alsn being used very 
extensively by the armed forces as part of 
physical therapy, and rebabili- 

lor servicemen and veterans. 
ies cut mostly smooth, domed. 


Some tapi 
top stones known as cabochans (page 650), 
Others prefer to make faceted stones, those 


cut with a large number of fat faces (page 
655). such as the familiar brilliant-cnt. dia- 
mond, Still others may specialize in large, 
flat, highly polished slabs for making book 
ends, ash trays, or penholders, 


Agate Popular with Lapidaries 


Agate is one of the most popular materials 
of the amateur lapidary. A. hard, tough 
wariery of quarts, it tikes a high palish and 
offers an almest infinite variety of colors and 
patterns, Uneisually fine agates pre found in 
many areas in the West snd Southwest. es- 
pecially California, na, New Mexico, 
Oregon, Texus, osu 

Individual apate y contain 
thousands of specimens, including forme such 
ag moss, plume, iris, landscape, and others, 
all named for {heir resemblance to these 
things, 

Many agates come from “thunder eges;” 
More or less spherical nodules of agate found 
in cavities formed in molten volcanic rock by 
Steam and other hot gases. The agate was 
carried into these cavities by underground 
water over a long period of vears. Thunder 
eggs were so named by American Indians, who 
thought they were hurled down from the 
craters of Mount Hood or Mount Jefferson in 
‘Oregon when the spirits of the mountains were 
angry, 

Petrified or opalized wood, petrified dina- 
saur hones, jade, marble, travertine, and, of 
couse, all the well-known gen) minerals 
popular materials for cutting and 


ing, 

Amateur lapidaries also cut spheres and 
heads (page 650), make miniatures or carve 
cameos, or combine these with metalwork to 
make their own jewelry. One craftsman in 
Baltimore, Maryland, has created his own 
silver dinner-servire, each piece with a beauti- 
fully cut and polished agate handle. 

Naming of minerals usually is left to the 
discretion of the namer. Most names end 
in -ite, although many of the ancient names, 
suchas galena and cinnabur, do not follow 
this rule. 

Many minerals that hove been known since 
ancient times were named from the Greck, 
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usually in allusion to Some outstanding prop- 
erty. Hematite, oxide of iron, was named 
by Theophrastus about 325 6. ¢., from the 
Greek Avima, blood, from the color of Its 
powder, Scorodite, arsenate of irom, received 
its name from the Greek storedon, garlic, he- 
cause it emits a disagreeable garliclike odor 
when heated, 

StinkHuss was a name applied in the middle 
1800's by German miners toa peculiar variety 
of fluorite from Wolsendort, Bava When 
struck with a hammer, this mineral pro» 
duces a highly unpleasant oder, reported 
to have cased headaches and nausea among 
miners. 

Other names came fram the locality in 
which a new species is first discovered. Among 
them are coloradaite from the State of Cole- 
sada: benitoite for San Benito County, Cali- 
ia; franklinite for Franklin, New Jersey; 
labradorite for Lubrador; bragilianite for 
Brazil; and many others. 


Minerals Named for Famous. People 


‘Other minerals have been named after fa- 
mous people. Willemite, o zinc silicate, was 
named in 1830 in honor of Willem T, King of 
the Netherlands, Goethite, a hydrous aside 
of iron, was named in 1406 for the, the 
Breat German poet-philosopher. 
xine carbonate, honors James Smithson, 
founder of the Smithsonian Instimtion, In 
1946 a new mineral from Bolivia was named 
rovseveltite, for Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
Afwillite is a contraction of the name of 
Alpheus F, Williams, 4 noted authority on 
diamonds. 

‘There is in annising story of the way in 
which the mineral gieseckite was named in 
1813, 

During the Napoleonic Wars a Danish ship 
was captured by the British Navy en route 
from Greenland to Copentigen. In her cargo 
were several boxes and barrels of minerals, 
These were purchased at auction by a Scottish 
Mineralogist, Thomas Allan, who knew only 
that the collection cue from Greenland, He 
found among the specimens two species not 
known before, One he named sodalite; the 
other was named allanite In his honor by Dr, 
Thomas Thomson, 

Later, in 18135, Allan learned that the 
lection hod been made by a minernl 
named Giesecke, who hac) spent seven and 
a ball years-in Greenland, having been ¢e- 
layed by the war, Learning of the capuure 
of bis first mineral collection, Giesecke labari- 
ously retraced his steps to dupliqate ft, 

When Giesecke finally returned home, he 
found! that his Greenland minerals, inchoding 
two new! species, had already been described 
hy Allin, no doubt most discouraging news 
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war. Deposits on the Malay Peninsula are 
the world's richest.* 

Quartz, oxide of silicon, is the second most 
abundant mineral in the earth's crust, in 
rocks such as granite, gneiss, sandstone, 
quartzite, and beach sands. In addition, 
quartz bas important uses in the manufacture 
of glass, sandpaper, oscillators far the control 
of frequency of radio transmitiers, and many 
others. 

Chakedony, ® fine-grained variety of 
quartz, in its almost limitless tamifications 
of color and form, provides the rockhound, 
and especially the amateur lapidary, with s 
wide variety of materials. such as agate, jas- 
bet, Bloodstone, carnelian, onyx, and petrified 
wood. 

Perhaps the most important of all the oxitles 
now is uraninite, oxide of wranium, This 
heavy black mineral and the bright-vellow 
and orange uranium minerals associated with 
it are the workl's chief source of the essen- 
tial ingredient both for the atom bomb and 
for peaceful uses of atomic energy. The 
three greatest uranium mines are in the Hel- 
gian Congo, Canacla, and Czechoslovakia, 

Carnotite, containing potassium, vanadium, 
‘ind uranium, is one of the important sources 
of uranium in this country. It is mined ex- 
tensively in deposits widely scattered through- 
out the Colorado and Utah plateau country. 


Even lee Es o Mineral 


Tee too is a mineral, an oxide of hydrogen, 
which, in addition to its well-known forms as 
ice, snow, and frost, Is an important rock- 
forming mineral in ulaciérs and in the icecaps 
of Greenland and Antarctica. 

Our common table salt, ohloride-of sodium, 
is halite, oné of the halide class, compounds 
of metals with Muorine, chlorine, bromine, or 
fodine. ‘The oceans contain some 4,800,000 
cubic miles of common salt. Another of the 
halides, cerargyrite, or silver chloride, was 
oamed “horn silver” by early miners in allu- 
sion to its brown, waxy appearance and the 
fact that it could be cutwith a knife. 

Caleite, or calcium carbonate, is the chief 
constimient of limestone and marble, and 
portland cement and lime are manufactured 
from it, 

Kernite, sodium borate, is the most im- 
portant commercial source of borax, This 
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mineral ig unique among ores because the 
processing of it yields nearly one-third more 
horas simply by acding water. Kernite is 
mined at Kramer, in the Mojave Desert, Cali- 
fornia, the world’s largest single source of 
this commodity, 

Nitrate deposits are extremely valuable os 
sources of fertilizers and explosives. The 
largest are in Chile's renowned Atacama 
Desert, an area so arid that often so rain 
falls for several years, 

Most important of the phosphates is col- 
lophanite, chief constituent of phosphate rock, 
a brown to gray earthy-looking material which 
is our chief source of the phosphorus used 
in fectilizer, In the United States it is formed 
in Tennessee, Wyoming. Idaho, and along the 
Atlantic coast from North Carolina to Fiorida, 


(Gypsum Windows for Bechives 


Most common of the sulfates is eypeums 
calcium sulfate containing water, When 
fe and partly dehydrated, this mineral 

ames plaster of paris. The Romans placed 
windows made of clear cleavage flukes of 
gypsum in their beehives so that the hees 
could be seen at work. 

Silicates are metals in combination with 
atoms of silicon and oxygen, some with and 
some without water, The most important of 
the silicates are feldspar, pyroxene, amphi- 
bole, and biotite, for these minerals, plus 
quartz, compose more than 90 percent of the 
darth’s crust to a depth of 10 miles 

The micas are characterized by their flaky, 
or micaceous, structure, Muscovite, one of 
the micas, in addition to being a common 
constituent of many types of rock, sometimes 
forms jn large crystals and ix split into thin 
sheets from which a large variety of articles 
are cut fur use as electrical insulators. At 
one tine il was Commonly used in stove fronts 
and known as fsinglass, 

There is space here to mention only a few 
of the more interesting of the 1.400 different 
species of minerals. Uneovering their beauty, 
any rockhound is sure te find opening before 
him a new world of interest and fascination, 

* See. In the Narrow ar Groonamiic Macana: “Ito~ 
livia—Tin Roof of the Anies," ty Henry Albert Phil- 
lips, Mareh, 1943; “Metal Sinews of Strenuth.* by 
Frederick. G_ Vosburgh. Apel, 1942; and Tin, the 


Cinderethy Metal." hy Alice O'tcardon Overbeck, No~ 
vember, 140 
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New Guinea’s Paradise of Birds 


By E. Tiomas Ginniarp 
Apsistont Curator of Hinds, yiertorm Mirewm of Natwral History 


N a xoological expedition to New 
Guinea, we were fold, we should be 
sure to take along a good supply of 

soccer balls. 

In the mountainous interior of this, the 
world's second largest island, a soccer ball) 
would buy more food and hire more labor 
than all the finuneial resources of the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History. Among 
the natives who live there, many of whom 
have never vet seen a white man, the cov- 
eted American dollar is worthless. 

Other useful currency, we were advised, 
would be red powder paint, glass beads, stick 
tobaceo, newspapers (any age), and shells, 
especially gold-lip oyster shells. 

With these we would be able to buy from 
the natives not only hours and weeks of 
muscle power but skilled help in finding the 
birds, insects, plaints, and mammals we were 
seeking. To earn half a thimbleful of red 
beads, « native naturalist would search hours 
in the jungle for a rare bird specimen: To 
win a couple of gold-lipy shells he would carry 
a heayy pack for two-and-a-half months. 

Qur advisor, one of the few men in the 
world competent to supply the information 
we needed, was am Australian explorer named 
Ned Blood, He had! spent a number of years 
collecting birds in the New Guinea heartland. 
for the Taronga Zoologica! Park in Sydney. 
Besides hints on equipment, he told us that the 
best months for traveling in the mountains 
would be the cool, dry season from Apiil 
through mid-August. 


Airlift to the Stone Ave 


At & in the morning on April 17, 1950, Ned 
and T took off from Lae in a little twin-motor 
De Havilland for the mountains of New 
Guinea. Our engines striined uncer a pay 
lond of 1,200 pounds of paraphernalia, in- 
cluding guns and 5,000 rounds of ammunition, 
stilt and moving picture cameras, 15 gallons 
of embalming fluid, and 10 pounds af arsenic. 

This was the beginning of a trip which was 
to like me, with two companions wha joined 
me Inter, into unexplored forests af the high 
heart of the island. Before it was finished, 
we would spend 103 days in the fielil collect- 
ing more than 3.300 specimens of birds, mam- 
mals. plants, and butterilies. 

Our special objects were certain rare moun- 
tain birds. particularly the male of the ribhon- 
tailed bird of paradise, Astrapia mayer? (pare 
677), This bird, with a brilliant green body 
and. a slender white tail more than three fect 


Jong, is one of the mest spectacular in the 
world, Until 1948 no live males had ever 
been seen outside central New Guinea, and 
specimens are still extremely rare. 

We flew that morning high over the great 
braided Markhom River, heading, generally 
northwest ane Inkuce) toward the valley af the 
Wahgi River. This valley, about 73 miles 
Tong, has-been farmed for many hundreds pf 
years by the more than 75,000 Sione Age 
aborigines who live there. Only a compara- 
tively few years ago their very existence was 
unknown to the outside work, 

New Guinea, 1,500 miles lung and 400 miles 
wide, sits in the Shape of a gawky vulture 
astride Australia’s back, its ugly beak facine 
west and opened as if to devour the Celebes, 
Borneo, and Singapore. Tits western, or head) 
half is governed by the Netherlands, its tail 
half by Australia. Running west to casi. 
from beak to tail, is a spine of formidable 
mountain ranges, Despite work by a hast of 
nataralists; scarcely more than the head, neck. 
and shoulders in the west and the wngainly 
tail in the southeast had been explored. 


The Girt Who Lived in Shangri La 


Many Americans became famillar with the 
shape of New Guinea ducing World War IT, 
when the Japanese attacked ft. 1 saw parts 
of it when serving with the U.S. Army. 
Later, In 1945, an American C-47 transport 
plane crashed in the central mountains, One 
of three survivors was a pretty WAC corporal, 
Margaret Hastings, Her story of weeks in 
a lofty “Shangri La” peopled with tall, plg- 
raising tribesmen was spread around the world 
by radio, newspapers, and magizines, 

Actually, New Guinea's tribesmen of this 
area had been “discovered” more. than a dec- 
ade earlier by Michael Leahy, explorer-pros- 
pector extraordinary, wha in search for 
gold roamed huncdreds of miles through the 
mountainous Interior and found the great 
Wahgi Valley, Later, in 1938-39, the Richard 
Archbold Snow Mountains expedition studied 
the interior around Mount Wilhelmina, farther 
west, for bird and mammal life* Now, with 
luck. [ was to push the exploration of this 
naturatist’s mecca w step! nearer. completion. 

In our plane that morning we followed 
in an hour and 10 minutes the 250 toriugus 
trail miles Leahy traversed in making his 
initial discovery, ‘The Wahgi rises on the 
eastern slopes of Mount Hagen, the wide-baged 

* See “Daknewn New Guinea,” by Richard Arch. 
hoki Nara Gioodiarnic Magan. March. Lot, 
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lic ram, Around it were thatched native 
houses and flocks of healthy sheep, carried In 
by plane from Australia (page 070). 

This was Nondugl, established in 1947 hy 
Ned Blood with the backing of E. J. L. Hall- 
strom, Australian manufacturer, naturalist, 
and philanthrepist.* Through shipments of 
livestock and plant seeds to the Wahgi, native 
agriculture and diet are improved; from 
Nondugl, in return, many rare animals and 
birds have been seat to the Taronga Zoo. 


llecting. the author found mere than 20 unkngwen 
islied pockets of aboriginal cultures no white man bad ever seen before 
qunt Hagen, ant Mount Withelm, Upper portion of map: shows kis exploratian area. 


climbed « 15,400-foot peak 
My. Gilliard 


At Nondugl, under Blood’s direction, has 
been gathered the greatest collection of birds 
nf paradise ever seen by man. Many have 
been conditioned to cage life, then rte 
by air and coastal steamer to Sydney, ‘Though 
commercial shipment of birds of paradise 
has been banned by lw since the 1920's, the 
Government still permits a limited nuniber 
to he taken oun for scientific study. 
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men (their number grows its we progress), 
who bear the precious friits of our labors— 
the scientific “material already collected, 
Theirs, too, is a fragile toad. Tagine, if yi 
can, moving 10 or 20 miles a day through 
a wilderness carrying pressed flowering plants 
hetween layers af paper board, large skins of 
eagles. immensely Jang-tailed birds of para- 
dise, and hundreds of delicate bottertiies in 
individual glassine envelopes. 

Bulk weighi—torpauling, tents, lister bags, 
drinking water, fuel) for light, ammunition, 
nook salt in SOspound bags, bedding, food, 
ete ke op the last third of the line, At 
the tail end comes the rear guard, two trusted 
natives carrying buch knives and shotguns. 
Just ahead of them trudge two boys with 
the medical gear. Injured personnel always 
show up in the rear. 

Hebiind the carrier line proper there usually 
tiled a ragged tail of spectators and hang- 
erscn, Most of the spectators were men from 
the villages through which we passed. Stimu- 
lated by the excitement we created. they 
dressed themselves in full regalia, with shells 
and plumes gnd paint, and joined the parade 
for a few miles through the jungle. 

‘The hangers-on pursucd us more furtively 
and kept their distance, They were girle— 
“young fella Marys'—ressed in their party 
‘best. who had somehow hecome enamored of 
one or another of the carriers and could not 
bear to see him vanish into the jungle. 

Courtship in the New Guinea highlands 
runs a narrow course between romance and 
commercialism, Tt fs true thal women are 
bought and sold; a good prospective wiie is 
worth up to 13 “thinws,” usually eight or so 
large shells and ns many pigs. Tt is also true 
that polygamy is common and that a man's 
thret to seven wives are virtual slaves. ‘Their 
duties include working his land, tending his 
pigs, cooking, and rearing his numerous chil- 


ren. 

Nonetheless, the young gir! retains certain 
prerogatives, Though she’ ts to be sold. she 
may use her womanly guile ond blandishmenis 
to select the purchaser, Once she has aroused 
his interest, she clings to him tenaciously 
while he strives to save sufficient funds to buy 
her from her father. 


How Natives Greet Their First White Man 


Such was the team which traveled into 
the big bush. On the first section of the sur- 
vey, heading southwest into the great Kubor 
Range, I led the expedition alone. My last 
contact with a white man bere was at Kup 
Mission, pioneered by-youthful Father Michael 
Bodnar, of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, whose 
help was nf greatest value. As we followed 
the ancient, deeply worn trails into the meun- 
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tains, 1 found myself leading my line into 
populous valleys where no white man had 
ever been before. 

‘The beauty and complete naturalness one 
finds among the fierce but friendly people 
who live there are qualities of great attraction, 
1 shall never forget my squirming and com- 
plete embarrassment when a group of then 
converged on me as if racing townrd a god 
of some sort and embraced me by bending 
and kneeling. then lunging in and lifting me 
high overhead in m manner most paralyzing 
and personal. On the side lines others held 
up their right hands as if wilted and Mipped. 
them sideways, repeating in singsong, “Aya, 
aya, aya” {piage 694). 

It was from these people that 1 recruited 
my hunters, all of whom were amazingly fine 
marksmen with both arrow and spear. “With 
slender three-prenged arrows; heavily barbed 
and fastened to Jong straight reeds, they. kill 
small birds for food in great numbers. 
also eat small kangnroos, fish, frogs. rats, 
grubs, and even mushrooms. 

The highest villages T saw in this generally 
hich country were at roughly 8,000: feet in 
the Chimbu Valley region, In both places the 
natives live in low-roofed, earth-flooredl, rec 
tangular grass-thatched houses. Exch is about 
the size of a one-car garage, with side walls 
three feet high fashioned from split casuarina 
Staves driven into the ground, 

An entrance three feet wide in the center 
front provides the only light and air, About 
four feet inside a fire burns constantly. There 
are no chimneys; smoke filters out through 
the grass roof, Between 3 ond 15 natives 
live in such a house, 


A Spoonful of Salt for a Bushel of Food 


Travel in the wild portions of New Guinea 
is vastly easier than in many other equally 
wild cenmtries because food is plentiful, In 
the Wahgi region it was our custom to “sing 
out” to the local chief On bearing our needs, 
be would cup bis big hands about his mouth 
and bellow out a barrage of rolling notes, 

‘The wives then went inte the flelds, gathered! 
food, and brought it to us. We paid for it 
with rock salt, a commoditv so valuable that 
natives travel long distances to harvest small 
amounts from volcanic springs, When we 
paid a tablespoonful of rock salt for a bushel 
of sweet potatoes or a 30-pouand fagot of 
tender sugar cane, they chuckled with glee at 
the hard bargain they had driven, 

T wits amazed to discover that these intelli- 
gent people had a comprehensive knowledge 
of the local flora and fauna, All men of chief 
rank knew the individual names, songs, and 
life histories of nearly every species of Lire 
and mammal in their realm, 
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New Guinea’s Paradise of Birds 


Surprisingly, they had the highest respret 
for the work of the naturalist, They seemed 
to regard this breed of white man as the sanest 
of the curious assortment which hac! so re- 
eontly descended fram the sky—saner, for 
instance, than the men who spent hours 
sifting the river beds for useless flecks of 
gould. This was a refreshing change from 
the view of civilized people at home toward 
the chargeter who races over the landscape 
trailing a butterfly net. 

We profited greatly from this understand. 
ing attitude. Local natives quickly joined 
in the spirit of the expedition and brought 
us rire specimens. Far example, one chief 
ran 15 miles at breakneck speed carrying a 
little spine-tailed-animal which turned out to 
he one of the rarest mammals known, Th 
wax an enrless water rat, Crossomys monck- 
toni, rouch sought by naturalists in New 
Guinea. The only other one known 10 exist 
was found in the highlands behind Part 
Moresby in 1907. It has been stored in the 
British Museum for many years, 

During the first part of my stay in the 
Rubors such assistance was especially valu- 
able, since T was alone. and could pot stray 
for from base camp, ‘Teams of natives lec) 
hy s No, 2 boy appointed by the local chief 
would disappear for days at a time, only 
to emerge when they had acquired birds 
which they knew [did not already have. They 
climber to altitudes of 11,000-13,000 feet ane 
there collected a number of birds unknown 
to science, 

For the first 20-odd davs of the expedi- 
thon I depended heavily on such local help, 
Then, on May 19, my assistant, Robert Doyle, 
iew in from Australia and, less than o week 
later, cume trudging into my base camp in 
the Kubors, 

Doyle, born in Brisbane and a veteran of 
13 years of exploring ane) prospectin in New 
Guinea, now owns a coconut plantation on the 
coast of Bougainville and also operates a 
gold mine on the same island. When he heard 
from Ned Blood about the rican Mut- 
seum's expedition, he decided to tke a vaca- 
tlon—exploring in New Guinea. 

With Doyle to take charge of the base 
camp, | was able to make some more exten- 
sive field trips in the upper altitudes of the 
Kubors before we moved on together to our 
main objectives, Mount Hagen and the ri 
bon-tailed bird of paradise, 


The Ribbon-tail Is a2 Controversial Bird 


The ribbon-tail, besides being ong of the 
most beautiful birds in the New Guinea bigh- 
lands, has also been one of the most con- 
troversial,*® The controversy centered chiefly 
around this question; Does the ribbon-tail 
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mate ane hybridize with another hired of 
puradise, the Princess Stephanie? “The wlult 
male of the Stephanie resembles the ribban- 
tail, with one important exception, While the 
long tail plumes of the ribbon-tall are white, 
the Stephanie’s are black. 

The argument bezan when a few speci- 
mens of ribbon-tail were found with tails 
half white and half black, or a third white 
and two-thirds black. 

The point is an important one to ori- 
thologists, partly because jt relates to the 
complex and highly standardized courtship 
rituals which the birds ga through of mating 
time, These rituals, varying from one species 
to another, often fail to prevent hybridization. 

So bot did the argument lecome that in 
1050 it was suggested that all of the meager 
evidence available be gathered and analyzed 
before a bourd of authorities at the Tenth 
Taternational Ornitholngical Congress in 
Sweden. a 


The Answer to the Riddle? 


T think T found the answer to this famous 
Tiddle. Qn Mount Hagen we found the 
ribbon-tail living in great numbers in the 
7,300-10,000-foot zone. In fact, in the deep 
virgin forests we were startled to find that, 
except for the prolific swiftlets, the ribbon- 
jail was the most common of birds. 

To display their gorgeous and shimmering 
plumage, birds of puradise sometimes choose 
clearings on the ground in deep forests, but 
more often select branches high in the trees. 
Favorite branches are used so frequenth: they 
become skinned with wear. Usually: the birds, 
incleding ribbon-talls, pick trees commanding 
vistas of forest and valley; favorites are dear 
trees at the forest's edge where there is no 
follage to obscure the -view {rom admiring. 
females. 

However, as T hunted through the forest 
of Hagen day after day, observing. many birds 
of paradise, 1 did not see a single adult 
Stephanie, Moreover, it would have been 
hard to miss une if it had been present. 
With its brilliant green, yellow, and black 
plumage, the adult mule Stephanie cannot be 
mistaken for any other bird in the world, 

to the absence of this important ingtedient, 
hybridization seems highly unlikely. Recent 
study of the species in New York indicates 
another answer to the variegated tails: they 
are simply signs of juvenility, Some birds 
of paradise are known to take four and per- 
haps as many as six years to develop their 
foll adult finery. Tt seems tikely that the 
ribbon-tail starts life with a dark tail, which 

* See “Stranae Courtship of Birds of Paradine.” by, 


Tiflon Ripley, Nanowan Goignaroc Manamer, Feb. 
ruary, 1950 
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© trail, the third partner in 
m arrived from Nonduph He was 
William Lamont, sportsman, hunter, veteran 
of two World Wars, ind | fime resident of 
New Guinea. He and T bad worked together 


on another expedition two To 
join the present one he had chartered a plane, 
Hows i far os he could, then walked the 
rest of the way, hiking the last 60 miles, 


mostly u 


ill, in two days (page 687), 
he next three weeks, Doyle, Lamont, 


Wreckage of a Wartime B-17 Sparkles on Mount Wilhel 
when the plane crashed 1 


Thirteen J fous wore Lltlert bn 10: 
were seatiened across halt 


aire mile. Bie 


and 1 held down camps thousands of feet 
apart on the south flank of this great moun- 

in, Hunting. was done froma hut built at 
OO feet, 200 feet above the tree line. 

At this altitude there are fogs, chill winds, 
md accasional froaw. We equipped the 1 
tives who stayed ot the high camps with 
rain capes. blankets, shirts, fap-laps (cloth 
kilts), and woolen ters, Unforunately 
many of the di te regard these 
too valuable to wear and carefally stored 
them away 

One night at 2 a.m., in a driving wind, I 
inspected their sot} house and found them 
practically nude, as alwit rolled in. tight 
knots and shivering poticenbly in the beam 
of my Hight. All were wide-awake, but sectved 
to be in a torpor; even the smoky fire had 
been allowed to die, Thereafter | assigned one 
native to sleep all day and tend dire all night. 


Of ta the Bisrmurcks to Find a Duck 


One species of bitd I sought was not to 
be found on Mount Hagen or in the Kubors 
This was 4 rare duck, Salvodorina, which 
has been the object of several expeditions sent 
halfway around the world. As a likely hunt- 
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ing ground J chose Mount Wilhelm, in the 
Bismarck Mountains. Standing 15400 feet 


high, tallest peak in eastern New Guinea, this 
mountain has two lofiy crater lakes which 1 
hoped might provide » habitat for these ex- 
tremely rare birds. 

To get there we enlisted the 
pstraliie’s mos: 


of Robert 
decorated war 
ional bush 


Gibbes, one of 


andl row 


tempt the trip from Wahet to Mount Wi 
helm. The fight leads through the great 
Chimbu gorge, where giant forested walls rise 
fo 10,000 feet and box. in the plane on three 
The landing must te made on w steeply 
ry 
ith native labor at $300 feet on the moun- 
flank. 

Gibbes put the plane down as lightly 
o feather, After we had piled out—t 
myself, and six troined nutives—he te 
in immediately, promising to retum for 
ts at 9 om. 17 days later. 

In this region, popmlution pressure bas 
pushed native farming up the mountain to 
a height of 8,300 feet. Below this, the land 


sides. 
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has been denuded af trees and planted: again 
and again in sweet potators, Some of the 
gardens are s» steeply terraced that ladders 
are weed to get from) one level to another, 

The soil sppesrs rich and dork, but in 
reality contains a large-amount of insoluble 
clay, The hill farmers, struggling to keep 
one step ahead of storvation, have worked 
out a precise system of rotation to nejuvenate 
their worn-out land, “This involves: alternate 
plantings of cesvarina trees, reeds. sweet po- 
fatoes, small tubers, ang a sort of grass known 
as New Guinea asparagus, 

The casiiarina trees, after a time; are sys 
tematically stripped of their limbs. These, 
nlong with special reeds planted on the fillow 
Inna, are periodically burned, All the while, 
pigs tucn ane manure the soll until it is ready 
for planting again. Tt will now yield large, 
nutritious potatoes for another two or three 
years, then small ones for an equal period. 
After this the cyele bevins once more. 

Among these mountain farmers lives Father 
V. Tropper, a missionary who pushed into this 
wild region soon after it was discovered. 
He is greatly liked by his native flock. At 
bis request they shouldered our gear and a 
forge supply of native food and belped ur 
fo our objective: two clear lakes surrounded 
by jagged penks of bare rock reachiig more 
than 15,000 feet. ‘The lakes were ringed with 
patches of beautiful, mossy rhododendron far- 
est, thick and olmest impenetrable, Once 
there, the natives leit us on our own. 

Here we collected and prepared skins with 
a fervor which sometimes carried us almast 
around the clock. At times frigid winds 
forced us to sleep in our feather-lined sleeping 
bags. but generally the weather was like Ven 
mont in September, Best of all, we found 
the lakes thinly populated with Salvadori’s 
ducks, two specimens of which we were able 
in callect. 


Challenge: a New Mountain Peak 


‘The Jocul natives identified a promontory 
just alove ws as the true top of Mount Wil- 
helm, However, during several collecting 
Irips to 13,000 feet and beyond, we observed 
and sketched! a peak considerably higher to 
the north, We finally realized that the na- 
tives were wrong about the true location of 
the summit, Yet the lower peak, we knew, 
was the one that | been climbed and 
marked as the top of Mount Wilhelm. 

Almost against my better judgment, for 
this was not 4 mountain-climbing expedition, 
I decidedt to tackle the true summit, My 
qian was lo leave before dawn, climb until 
1:30 pan. and then, regardiess of how fur 
1 had gotten, head hack for the uke camp. 
Doyle, who had hid a bewt with mountain 
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sickness, would stay behind ready to sene 
ip a rescue party il necessary, 

We started from base camp over owell- 
Prepared hunting trails, pioneeretl hy Thayle, 
bordering the Inkes. Then we worked our 
way several thousand feet up a great stony 
Nank-to cliffs split with chimney cracks, From 
the top of these cliffs a long ascending knife 
ridge undulated northward to the foot of the 
imposing rock pillar which was the actual 
erown of Mount Wilhelm. 

By great sood fortune the day turned bright 
and clear, and by 12:10 pam. 1 stood with 
two natives from Nondugl ob the summit, 
15,400: feet above sea level. 1 then wrote a 
Hote on the stationery of the American Mu- 
seum, giving detuils of the climb, and sealed 
it in a bottle. This { placed under three 
stones on the summit of the shar peak. 


B-17 Marks a Tragedy 


With my binetulwrs 1 could see, half a mile 
sway, a caltn which had been erected on the 
other peak, about 200 feet lower than the 
one on which [ stood. Farther east ono 
rampart of this same mountain plistened the 
remains of a B-17 which had crashed in 1944 
with 13 American deaths (page 97°). 

The vista of mountains to the east and 10 
the north and northwest—the Finisterres, the 
Schraders, and the great tail of the Bismurcks 
—was less clear than off to the west, where 
the valley of the Wahi lay in the distance, 
Hehind this lay the backdrop formed by the 
50-mile Kubor Range 

To the southeast rose the great peaks of the 
Kratke. the Herztw, and. far off, the Owen 
Stanley Ranges. We-sat for some 40 minutes. 
shivering by the y cai. Before we left. 
T unwrapped from its waterproof casing and 
held aloft flag No, 128 of the Explorers Club, 
‘Then we headed back down to the base catp. 

When we left New Guinea early in August, 
we took with us 1,500 study skins of birds, 
representing 136 species and subspecies; mote 
than 20 have proved unknown to science. 
Among them was a new bowerbitd, which we 
named for the late Dy. Leonard C. Sanford, 
trustee of the American Museum and sponsor 
of this expedition, We had also secured 900 
skins and skulls of mammals, 650 herbarium 
specimens of flowering plants, and some 500 
butterilies of 32 species. 

Behind us, with real regret, we left hun- 
dreds of natives who had become our friends. 
We also left, for later expeditions to explore, 
the many unknown mountain ranges ond 
pockets of Stone Age civilization still unelis- 
covered in this naturalists’ paradise.* 


* For additional articles on New Guitwa, ser "NA- 
WiowAL Gaucearic Mave Cumulatiwt index 
1499-1950." 


Berlin, Island in a Soviet Sea 


By Freperick G. Voserren 


With Ulustrations by National Geographic Photographer Volkmar 


Ta Russian hut in the middle of the 
road, wooden barriers blocked the 
broad route to Berlin from West Ger- 

ony, A Russian soldier with purple-red 
shoulder bowrds, hammer-and-sickle insignia, 
and a businessitke-looking submachine gun 
waved our car to a halt, 

Piling owt, we went into the little hut, bare 
except far pictures of Stalin and Lenin, 

Behind a wicket sata Soviet soldier with a 
peasant face ond suspicious, knowing eyes, 
Tn limping Getman be demanded our orders 
and passports, then squinted up shrewdly 
at the National Geographic photographer, 
“Kurt” Wentzel. 

“Wentzel.” he said. “You are a German.’ 

“No,” said Kurt, indicating his U.S. pass- 
port, “American.” 

“Deutscher Name, Deutscher Name” (Ger- 
man name), the Russian insisted, 


An Indian to the Reseue 


“In America,” I interposed, “there ore 
many people with German names; many with 
Russian names, too. Tn fact, all our names 
came from some other country, except those 
of some of the Indians, They were the only 
people living im America in the beginning,’ 

Russian looked utterly blank, as-if he 
had never heard of an Indian, 

“Here, Tl draw you a picture,” said Kurt, 

Quickly he sketched an Indian chief, com. 
plete with hawk nose and feathers, 

Light dawned. The simple face creased in 
a smile. Nose close to paper, the soldier 
scrawled in his big hook, banged a Russian 
stamp on our orders from the U.S. High Com- 
missioner for Germany, then handed us back 
the papers, 
“OK,” he said in English. ‘The noble: red- 
skin seemed to have saved the day, But as 
we left, the Russian was still repeating, 
scher Na-me, Deui-scher Na-me,” a 
child wrestling with a problem toa big for him, 


A Slip in Geography Means Trouble 


This encounter at Helmstedt last spring 
was our intreduction to the Russians, wha 
control all gecess to Berlin, deep in their gone 
of Germany (map, page 694), 

Just before, at the United States check 
point, an American Military Police sergeant 

given us a well-intentioned geography 
lessun, 

“On the way back from Berlin," he said, 
“the road forks. A sign on the fork to the 


ct 


left savs Frankfurt on Oder, Lots of people 
confuse it with Frankfurt on Main, headeuar- 
ters of the U.S. High Commission. They 
tum left and wind ip on the outskirts of 
Leipzig, deep in the Soviet Zone—if the Rus 
signs don’t get ‘em first, 

“Tt usually takes: several days of parley 
With the Russkies to get ‘em out. We're not 
allowed to go in there to help ‘tm; in fact, 
neither you nor T can go more than 13 feet 
off this Berlin romd. 

“Good luck, now, After you pass the Rus- 
sian cheek point, don't pick up anyone, don't 
stop, don’t take any picteres, and don't cover 
the 104 miles to our Berlin check point in 
less than two hours, We've checked your 
time. and if you do, we'll know you drove ton 
fast. Lf your car breaks down, fill out this 
slip and give ip ton passing driver, Then aye 
of our patrols will bring you help. 

“Tf our men haven't checked you in at Her- 
lin in four hours, and we haven't had any 
word from you, we'll come out looking for 
you. Se long.” 

The Russian check point at Helmstedt was 
clogged in both directions with big German 
Diesel trucks and trailers, halted for checking 
loads and papers. But a Red Army man 
glanced at the hard-won Russinn stamp on 
our orders and waved the harrier up, “Gute 
Fahrt,” said the usual German highway sign, 
meaning “Good passage’ or “Open road.” 
We were in the Soviet Zone. 


Running a Propaganda Gantler 


For more than a hundred miles we ran a 
gantlet of propaganda, Every overpass bore 
a hig-letrered preachment from the Commru- 
nist Party lines 

“One Berlin for All Germany? “Acm with 


course, unity under Soviet dumination), “Ami 


Go Home” (‘Amj” is a derisive term for Amer- 
icans), “All Germans at One Table” (pictur- 


ing a fat U. 8. soldier with his feet on the 
tablecloth while Germans show him the doar), 

Most signs were in German, oné or two in 
Russian, and some in English and French. 
‘One in English needed proofreading: “Order 
the Tovastizators of War to Put a Stop tol” 

Aa 1 read the anti-American propaganda of 
our wartime ally, J remembered German signs 
In English om the overpasses as our armies 
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“Onward, Slaves 
mu wont Berlin, 


rolled inta Germany in 1945. 
of Moscow.” one had read. 
but You Will Get Moscow.” 


“Green Tunnel” to Berlin 


The wide doublelane express highway, or 
Autobahn, to Berlin is like a tunnel, you see 
so little, The only large city we saw from 
the road was. Magdeburg, with its factory 
chimneys, some smoking, others idle. One 
distant factory looked half destroyed, half 
dismantled, An occasional windmill pawed at 
the sky: farmers drudged in the fields with a 
cow, 4 rare horse, or an ancient tractor pulling 
plow or harrow, 

(Once we passed a German truck, halted by 
patrolling Russian solliers, They swarmed 
all aver it. A Red Army armored car stood 
by with menacing gun, Forbidden to stop, 
we never found out whal the luckless driver 
was supposed to have done. At another paint 
we-saw a car burning mysteriously at the side 
of the road with no ane in sight, 

Much of the route was a two-tone painting 
in wreens—the feathery light green of birches 
against the dark green of pines. Pink and 
white fruit trees were gay as Easter bonnets, 
Along some stretches pinewoods had been 
razed, and crops were struggling among the 
stumps. That poliey of wholesale stripping 
must have pained the tree-loving Germans, 

On Berlin’s outskirts we passed another 
Russian check point—without having to draw 
an Indian this time—and breathed free air 
again. Nent white signs announced we were 
entering the U.S. Sector. American saldiers 
in khaki “suntans” never looked better to us, 

One last reminder of the Russians was a 
Soviet tank of World War 1, high on a con- 
crete pedestal, They left it in memory of the 
part played by armor in the Red Army's cap- 
ture of the capital of Hitler's Reich. 

Here in the southwest suburbs, Berlin 
looked like a summer resort, Fat and lazy, 
the Havel River forms a chain of limpid lakes 
—Grosser Wann See, Kleiner Wann See, and a 
series of other “Sees"—like a moat from north 
to south. Lakes, rivers, canals, and woodland 
parks cover more than a fourth of Greater 
Berlin. one of the world’s most spacious cities, 
Its area is five times that of the District of 
Columbia. 


Soviet Holds 45 Percent of City 


To visualize split-ip Berlin, one must try 
to imagine Washington—God forbid!—appor- 
tioned like a pie among four victorinus powers, 
one of them a Communist dictatorship. The 
dictator's minions hold the biggest section, 
about 43 percent, including most of the Gov- 
ernment buildings—or what is leit of them. 

Ranging the countryside roundabout, the 
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dictator's armies encitele the city, Na prain, 
truck, car, or barge can moye in or out with- 
out permission, The only road link with free 
territory fs the autebabn fram Telmstedt in 
the British Zone of Germany, 104 miles away, 
almost as far as from Harrisburg, Pennaylva- 
nin, to Washington, D, C. 

Yet, despite their long ordeal, Berliners 
didn't wet like people under sicue, When we 
asked direytinns, the response was quick, ac- 
curate, winged with a smile, 

“People here pride themselves on being ‘Der 
belle Berliner—the bright Berliner—a little 
more alert and quick of wit than other 
Germans.’ remarked Kurt. 

At-a gas station a bright attendant sniffed 
at our tank. 

“You've been. using German synthetic gas.’ 
he oliserved. “I can tell by the smell.” (It's 
nauseating.) 

“In fact,” he added with professional pride, 
“7 can recognize American. Fre! British, 
and Russian Gasolie—all just with the nose” 

When we stopped to use the phone at a taxi 
stand, drivers found me the number before 
you could say “Gitierdimmerung.” They 
seemed enger to help Americans. 

“There's a grent fellow feeling, especially 
since we and the British fed and fueled the 
city by airlift and made jt stick,” said an 
Americun official at U.S. Sector Headquarters 
in the suburb called Zehlendorf. 

Once used by the German Air Force, the 
building stands, big and white, on former 
Kronprinzen Allée, now renamed Clay Allée in 
honwt of Gen, Lucius D, Clay, who headed 
Bet S. occupation of Germany during the 
airli! 

A street near by is named for an earlier, 
much-admired American character, [t's 
quaintly called Onkel Tom Strasse (page 692 ). 
We could not find o Little Eva Lane, however! 


Sovier Sector Dubbed “West Moscow” 


Before exploring this city of schism, we took 
a Jong look at a map to avoid going into the 
Soviet Sector by mistuke. Seventy-seven 
percent of the strevts leading into it are baur- 
ricaded or patrolled by Communist police. 
Some are marked with signs, but a few are 
signless primrese paths that might Tead into 
trouble. Later we planned to go there, but we 
didn't want to blunder in, unprepared, and 
risk having our car confiscated. 

Ti the Communist police of the Soviet Sector 
find anything they consider incriminating, lke 
West German marks or a copy of the London 
Times ot Stars and Stripes, vhe result may 
be days of durance—worse if the unwitting 
guest is on the Communist black list. 


+See “AbTft to Berlin.” Narra, Groowrme 
Muavadive, May, 1949 
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ter and more abundant in the well-stocked 
West Berlin stores, Communists who have 
the money oftem come over to buy shoes, 
bicycles, tires, spare parts, light bulbs, butter, 
textiles, medicines, Life on the Soviet side is 
hard, and litte can be bought there except the 
barest necessities, 

Tn contrast, the good things of life are so 
readity obtainable in the West Sectors, if one 
can afford them, that the West Berlin pub- 
lisher’s wife told me last summer that she 
was actually sending packages to friends in 
England, mostly sweets. 

Although carrying Western marks into the 
Eastern Sector is a criminal “currency offense” 
to the Communists, changing one kind of 
money for the other presents no problem, 
Downtown West Berlin is dutted with MWech- 
selituben, or “Exchange Rooms.” for the pur- 
pose (page 700), 

These money-changers exist primprily for 
the benefit of the thousands of Herliners who 
commute dajly across the line dividing the 
city, More thin 62,000 West Berlin residents 
work in the Soviet Sector, though the number 
is steadily decreasing; some 43,000 whe tive 
in the East have jobs in the West. 

West Berliners working in East Berlin are 
chiefly skilled specialists and accordingly get 
somewhat higher pay than the average Soviet 
Sector worker. Income in East Berlin ayer- 
ages about the same number of marks—230 a 
month—as in West Berlin, but the cast of 
living on the Communist side is roughly 25 
percent higher. 


An Hour Behind the “Curtain” 


‘On May Day afternoon Kurt Wentzel and 
T took a stroll in the hammer-and-sickle sec- 
tion. We walked a bit warily, for up to that 
time 24 West Berliners connected with the 
press had disappeared on similar walks or had 
been kidnaped in West Berlin and swallowed 
up in the silence on the other side. 

Americans were supposed to be safe, subject 
to several ifs—i/ they didn't take pictures or 
wk prying questions, if they didn't carry 
“capitalistic propaganda” such as a Western 
newspaper, and if they had no West German 
money, 

Flat in the pockets, we walked through 
the invisible curtain at Berlin's Potsdamer 
Platz, No ferice or barricade marked the 
boundary; merely by crossing the street we 
entered the Soviet Sectur (page 697). 

Although we were speaking English and the 
angle of my snap-brim hat must have marked 
me as an American, patrolling police took no 
notice of us as we strode toward Unter den 
Linden, In fact, when we stopped tn ask 
directions, one told as just how to reach the 
Lustgarten, or “Pleasure Garden,” which 
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serves asa Communist rallying place, like 
Moscow's Red Square. 

Our route led past the tumbled remnants 
of Hitler's Chuncellery and the site of the 
Hir-raid shelter where, according to all avail- 
able ovidence, the Nazi dictitor went to 2 
suicide’s death in the toppling mins of his 
“thousand-vear Reich.” Communist wreck- 
ing crews long ago blew up the bomb shelter, 
and now they had all hut erased, whe wat- 
battered concrete-and-stone Chancellery: to- 
day its stones stand anew—in mammoth Ber- 
lin memorials to Stalin and the Red Army. 

‘On and near Unter den Linden much clear- 
ing and building had been done, for the Rus- 
sians are (rving to turn this. famous street, 
heart of Berlin, into. a Soviet show place. 
New buildings were largely Government agen- 
cies, including a huge new white-marble Rus- 
sian embassy, Whole streets near hy still 
gaped in ghastly ruin. 


Marchers Belie “Peace” Posters 


But surely there was no lack of advertising; 
two- or three-story-high posters and signs 
banged away at selling one thing, the Commiu- 
fist Party line, In comtrast to Western Sector 
signs advertising toothpaste, light bulbs, and 
Mercedes cars, these urged outlawing the atom 
bomb (balked long ago hy the Russians them- 
selves), protested the “capitalist aggression” 
in Korea, and warned, “Don’t Let Berlin 
Become a Second Seoul.” 

Ten-times-lifesize pictures of Stalin and 

German Communists wearing benevolent ex- 
pressions looked down at holiday crowds, and 
a vnice as excited as Hitler’s harangued them 
in German througt: loud-speakers. 
‘0 turn the Lustgarten Into.a huge “Marx- 
Engels Square” for Communist gatherings, the 
Russians razed the old Schloss, or Palace, 
where Kaiser Wilhelm IT gave the orders for 
war in 1914, 

“Protest the remilitarization of Germany,” 
urged a tong cloth sign in the Lustgarten. 
The red-letiered words formed an ironical 
caption for a dark military column marching 
directly beneath them—rifletoting men in 
black jackboots, midnight-blue uniforms, and 
bhick raincouts that recalled the old Nazi 
5S troops. 

These Mauser-carcying marchers were (rer 
man Communist Bercitschaftspeliztsten, or 
“Alert Unit Police,” trained by the Russians 
in secret-police methods and use of modern 
military weapons. The U. 3. Department of 
State says this army of “police” in the Soviet 
Zone of Germany was organized in November, 
1846, and now numbers $3,000. Some of its 
members, the Department says, are trained in 
the use of tanks, machine guns, artillery, and 
even aircraft. 
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metropolis had been dispersed by the Nazis 
ta xyoid bombing (10 percent}, destroyed hy 
bombs, artillery, or street fighting (15 per- 
cent), or taken east as reparations by the 
Soviets (60 percent). In addition, Berlin 
business fourid itself almost entirely cut off 
from the surrounding Soviet-held State of 
Brandenburg, with which many of the city’s 
industries were closely geared. 

Despite these past and present difficulties, 
Wreet Berlin industries are grinding out radio 
tubes, light bulbs, paper, furniture, shoes, 
precision instruments, machine toals. There's 
oven a stained-glass window factory. Berlin's 
varied output is sold in West Germany or 
ubroac, where it earns much-needed foreign 
exchange. 

Some of the factories are refugees, like Kurt 
Stiller's shoemaking business, Stiller once was 
codirector of oné of Germiny's largest shoe- 
making plants in Breslau, now under Polish 
administration. After the war he used up a 
Jot of his own hoe leather by walking from 
Breslau to Berlin, There he set up a tiny 
shoe-repair shop that has blossomed into a 
stall but busy shoe factory. 

Is many cases, manufacturing firms have 
moved secretly across the line from Commu- 
nist Kast Berlin. he heavier machinery had 
to be Jeft, but proprietors and loyal work- 
men smuggled much of the smaller equipment 
across in suitcases. If a muchine or a part 
wat too big, they cut it in two and welded It 
together later: 

Some firms, it is true, have fled from West 
Berlin to We Germany to escupe the almost 
intolerable difficult But enough are left 
to keep the free semicity alive, if not prosper- 
ous. with Marshall Plan help. 
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Good Music Cheap, Installment-plan Art 


Music, ton, has refused to die, The Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra once again is one of 
the finest in Europe. Ballet and opera flourish 
at the Municipal Opera House in the British 
Sector. The well-paid Symphony Orchestra 
of REAS, Radio Station in the American Sec~ 
tor, is rated tops by critical Berlin listeners. 

Tickets to West Berlin concerts range 
from two to 20 Deutsche marks (about 48 
cents to $4.80.) Groups of workingmen and 
students get even lower rates. 

Furthermore, West Berlin makes it easy for 
its eastern neighbors to share its musical 
entertainment, They are permitted to pay 
the same number of marks in their Consmiunist 
currency, really worth only a fifth as much, if 
they can show an Esst Zone or East Sector 
identity card. 

Art as well as music has revived. At least 
one West Berlin dealer sells paintings on the 
installment. plan, Thue purse-pinched cus- 
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tomers can enjoy the pictures while they pay. 

Higher education has had a rebirth The 
Free University in West Berlin has 5,000 stu- 
dents, nearly half of whom now come from 
Communist territory. Tt was set up in 1948 
after students balked at rigid Communist con- 
trol of the University of Berlin on Unter den 
Linden in the Soviet Sector, From America 
last August came a $1,309,500 Ford Founda- 
Hon grant to help the struggling Free Uni- 


‘ors who remember the lethargic Berlin 
‘of the immediate postwar years see a decided 
change in the Western Sectors today, People 
look fresher, healthier, better fed, better 
dressed. 1 heard none of the “American 
swine” talk reported by visitors of five years 
ago.* 
735 Percent Want to Share Defense 


Berliners told me with apparent sincerity 
that they liked having Western troops around 
asa deterrent to the Russians. A recent poll 
showed that 75 percent of West Berliners 
wanted to share, physically and morally, in 
defense of the West against Communism: 

‘True, they feel—like their Mayor—that this 
defense can be accomplished without war. 
Typical of German war-weariness was a 22- 
year-old boy working as a waiter in Berlin. 
‘Captured by the Americans at 16 and released 
with the coming of peace, he bad tried ne- 
peatedly to get out of Germany. Bent on 
fleeing to America as a stowaway, he was 
turned back in the Netherlands, in Belgium, 
in France, in Spain, 

“I don't want t get tangled up in another 
war,” he said with emphasis, 

He and other young Germans expressed. dis- 
illusionment with politics as well as war, They 
confuse normal participation in government, 
with the old one-party Nazi system and say, 
“Look where that got us!” 

Because of widespread unemployment, thou- 
sands are working at jobs a notch or two below 
those for which they were trained, At a filling 
Station the attendant insisted on taking out 
every spark plug and wiping it thoroughly. 
(They proved to need it.) 

“This isn’t my job avall,” he remarked, “T 
was trained to be a Kaufmann (merchant), 
But I was brought up to do everything thor- 
oughly.” 

For holiday relaxation Berliners head for 
the outskirts on myriad bicycles and moter 
bikes; but West Berliners can’t go far. 


* See, in the Nariiwar, pala MaGarINE: 

we T Saw Across the Rhine.” by J. Frank Delle, 

ae y 1947. For otber postwar accourits, ane “With 
Incl Sam and John Bull in Germany" and. "Unele 
Sam Hends a ‘Twig in Germany,” bath by Broderick 

ae in dbe January, 1949, and October, 1948, 
sus. 
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“The people over there are hungty for in- 
formation,” observed an American official. 
“Every May Day we invite East Sector 
residents over for a big meeting and show at 
the stadium; about 25,000 come, We give 
out copies of our paper and our magazines, 
Aexte and Der Mow, They tear “em out 
af your hands, Last year one of our men lost 
his shirt. Finally the men had to get on top 
af the truck and throw ‘em at the people,” 

Die Neue Zeitung, U.S. newspaper in Ger- 
man, prints in its Berlin edition a dally box 
scote of desertions to the West by Communist 
Volkspolizel, or “People’s Patice. 

“More than five hundred ‘People's Police’ 
are included among the 20,000 who have 
come over to us from the East in the Tast feur 
months, asking for asylum,” said the paper's 
assistant editor, “Some days there are only 
one or two police, but we get as high ms 17 
a day; ane chiv we even had 32.” 


Touse Without « Smile 


One of the saddest places in Berlin is the 
refugee center, or Fiiichtlingstele, In the 
long drab lines of waiting people I never saw 
at stile. 

Broken-spirited men, women, and children, 
these are refugees from the Fast, West Berlin 
gets at lenst 3,000 a month, for here they can 
walk through the Tron Curtain to freedom, 
They come with only what they can cerry, 
having sacrificed everything else. 

“How can you tell a real refugee from a 
spy?" T asked the German director. 

+Sometimes you find out only after the dam- 
age is done," he said. (He used « German 
proverb, “After the child has fallen into the 
well.) ‘Cross-examination backed by dou- 
hle-checking with undercover agents in the 
Fast Zone usually brings out the truth, 

“We get all kinds of penple, but the basic 
aim of most of them is to raise the standard 
af life, which they know will be raised in the 
West as contrasted with the East." 

All except spies get sanctuary, but only 
those who can prove life or liberty was in 
danger are granted asylum as political refu- 
gees. This coveted recognition entitles a 
tefugee to earn a living in Berlin if be can 
find a job, While unemployed be receives a 
small allowance. 

Because of limited housing and jobs, most 
Tefugees spend months or years in barrack- 
type camps In Berlin and West Germany, 

Tn two stucco houses in a residential section 
af the American Sector we found the German 
high command an active underground 
movement, the Fighting Group Aguinst In- 
humanity, Ts volunteers organize resistance to 
police-state methods in the Bast Zone, try 
to trace fellow Germans. swallowed up by 
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Soviet prisons or slavd-libor camps, ftee them 
if possible, and keep alive the spirit of resist 
ance by chalking “F” for Freedom on Cam- 
munist buildings in the night. 

Leader of this organization is Dr. ‘Rainer 
Hildebrandt, 36, a writer with the brow 
of a scholar and the burping eyes of « mili- 
tint, Enemies from the East have tried to 
kidnap him, Police balked one plot by arrest- 
ing two gunmen parked in a car outside his 
house. ‘Their plan, they said, was to have one 
car kriock Dr Hildebrandt off his bicycle. 
Other men in a car behind would: stop, under 
pretext of helping him to his feet, then stuff 
him into the buck seat and race for the Soviet 
Sector. 

While we talked with the invisible legion's 
leader, guurded by a bear-sized dog, mysteri- 
ous people came and went through the corri- 
dors of the old house, fit setting fora Holly- 
wood melodrama, 

In one room we saw several square yards 
of misery, a row of open wooden packing 
cases containing 66,000 cards. Each of 26,000 
bore the name of a person missing behind 
the [ron Curtain; the other 40,000 were in- 
quiries from ainxtows relatives. 

Names of Nazi concentration camps under 
Red management turn up in these cands: for 
example, “Seen at Buchenwald'' and the late 


Hamelin Like « Different World 


“Tn Rerlin you feel as if you're nhout 100 
miles out on a limb,’ stid Kurt as we sped 
along the Russian Zone autobahn on our way 
back to West Germany. 

When we reached Helmsterlt, we took a 
deep breath. 

“It's as if some heavy hand bad been 
lifted," Kurt suid, feelingly. 

That night we slept in an atmosphere cen- 
luries away from embattled Berlin, the 349- 
year-old Rateateher House in, Hameln, the 
Hamelin of the old Pied Piper tule. 

Beside the stone gabled House ris an alley 
in which, to this day, law forbids any tavern, 
drums, cr merriment, For along this route, 
any Lownsman can tell you, the Pied Piper 
led the children of Hamelin, Like the rate 
he had led to the river, they followed him out 
the gates af the town and never were seen 
again, 

Though whatever gave rise to the fairy tale 
happened more than 600 years ago, the grief 
of the village still finds expression in the name 
of the alley, Bungelosen-Strasse—‘No Drums 
Street.* 

Under the stair-stepped gable roof of the 
oll Ratcatcher Howse, 1 dreamed oi the 
Pied Piper of Hamelin, But the children all 
had blue shirts, and the Piper luring chem 
to the unknown wore Communist red. 
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Give an Esterbrook * 
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the pen with the point “S m < 


J Only = lew af 
fhe mare paevlor 
feolnd itylae shawn 


you know they're sure to like 


‘TO SELECT OR 
REPLACE, HERES 
ALL FOU co 


Never was there a more personal gift than an 
Esterbrook Fountain Pen. 

From the world’s largest selection of point styles, choose 

points to match their kinds of writing, their particular 
writing jobs. All pointe instantly renewable in case of damage, 
POCKET SET (above). Match the pen with an Esterbrook 

Punk-Pencil. Writes for montha without refilling. 
Chaoive of standard or thin lead models, 

444 DESK PEN SET (below)—with full choice of 

Esterbrook Renew-Points. "Ink-Lock™ base holds 

40 times more ink than ordinary fountain pen desk auta, 
Fill it once. Write for months. 


Gsterbrook 


FOUNTAIN PEN 


ESTERSROOK— AMERICA'S PEN NAME SINCE 1858 
Copyright NSH, The Exterbronk Poi Comper 
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YOUR GAY ENTREE TO EUROPE 


Going wo Englund or the Continent? Fora 
sparkling ue French champagne, 
f travel abuwrd Prune Afloat! 
you travel on the luxurivue 
pour De Grasse, yaw 
accqutni¢e Feunelt enike 
auricl THREATEN... set 
nt. cap polutmn eats of batten 


Me 


. ory clams. wf conse, chewrs 

aN speaking service 
< _ en thirift season yates are in effet, 
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’ A Paris while shy is fing ber 200M 
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1 Line costeno mure, Frenel 


Line, 610 Fifth Avenue, Now York 20, N.Y. 
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Liberté, Nov. 2%, Owe. 17; Flext Class, S19; Cabis, $210; Tourle!, Tid tle de France, Ne 
‘WIG: Tourht, STKE. De Grasse, Nov, 10; Frit Class, $20; Cabin, $176 Other French Line oMe: 
Hatten, Monreal, New Orinany, Philadelphia, Fortiend, San Francisco, Seattle, Toiante, Vancouver, B. 


Fie Clan, $28: Cabin, 
Borier, Chicago, Clavalend, 
» Washinton, D.C, Winsineg, Man, 
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SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 
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pint & why tow always 
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‘There i ane thing 
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thing ws practical’ as 
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“Pickin's used ta be purty good, 
Hil all the dudes started to carry 
American Express Travelers Cheques." 


et thrown |) Inia 
Annet 
re Cheques 


‘You can't 


your 1 corey 


sile—yont get a quick 

ire ont, sta 
stroyed. And Amuerioan Exprons 
Travelers Cheques are as spenilahle 


wor de- 


as cish—anywhere. Just sign them 
when you buy thet and ugul 
you spend them—no other identifi- 
cation needed 


n when 


Insist on American Expross 
Travelers Cheques at BANKS, {inil- 
way Express and Western Union 
offices, uly 75¢ per $100. 


(CONVENIENT AS CASH—I00%%, SAFE 
AMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


(EXPRESS YOUR PREFERENCE FOR THE BEST! 


SEND FOR THIS GIANT 
TRAIN BOOK TODAY! 
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BIG PAGES 


OVER 
100 COLOR 
PICTURES 


Look ‘ea over! Read all about ‘em, New Ameri- 
‘can Flyer Trains wah sensational Air Chime 
Whistle—che world's only scale model trains 
thar tum on real 2-ruil rack—puii smuke—and 
have piston-rimed “choo.chuo” sounds. Best and 
most complete line of accrasories, 

Stock Yard with earle that mare 
cars, Talking Railroad Seation, This thrilling 
hook cost over § 175,000.00 tn prodare—bur yu, 
tan gets copy foranly 10s. Beer hurry! 


Gingeat Hau, oF Scene, 
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City ___ 


LS 
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226 Erector Square, New Haven G Conn, 
Hush Giant Train Book, | etclos 104, l 
Neu Street. 


STEP INTO THE PAST AT HESTORIC 


vou Will find Inspiration in -visitine: 
the famous buildings of this re-created 
a} community where America’s pas 
triots championed our freedom, Sports, 
ganicn tours and trips to Jamestown, 
Yarktowa, Fine fodgings in modern hoe 
tels, colonial guvor houses and taverns, 
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mebiere Lodge — Single from $3.50 

Double fr 
Williamaburg Ina— Single from $7 
Double from $10 


Musitinn the National Geogrophic—Ti htentifier you 


Dream in the Pleasure Dome. 
Relax in luxurious lounges, 
Dine in the exquisite Turquoise Room 
(Fred Harvey service, of course). 


Daily between Chicago and Los Angeles, 
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Trinidad & Tobage Tourist Board 
Dept, 13, 122 £ 42 St, New York 17, N.Y 
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Your electronic memory for 
thoughts, ideas, and meetings! 
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way has in the off 


the man who 


Heart and soul of the TIME-MASTER is 


the unique Memo 
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As much as 


tation will go on 
io reel 


bio Box HI), 760 Gray 
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DICTAPHONE 


THE GREATEST NAME IN DICTATION 


7 fan rraclatiornd trnade-tiont AT Hiet wpsivene Chiryeea then 


Son-warm winters,..sea-cool 

wworsiom ond 

quiet pleawres. And in Miami 
you're righ! in the canter... 
) spend less time getting 


le climate os headline atiractiont 


MORE TO CHOOSE FROM... GRANGE BOWL 
82 Miles of biaches. atver FESTIVAL 
+¢ porksond ple Bee 35 —Jan.2 
> Hoon gol coun 


Tia greet foateal 
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ahowiniy the aporkling talmnder 
of Maem ot Orange Beal dime! 


for yaur copie cheti: wid = 
‘inet of Hatoretatian, Room YH, C1 
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NCB 


TRAVELERS CHECKS 
FOR LODGINGS, WALRUS STEAK= 
REFUEL O06-TEAM! 


100, Buy 


The best thing you know 
wherever you go 
NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Bocked by The Matlenal City Sank of Mew York 
Mombar Federal Deposit Inwrance Corporation 
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Are you smarter than I was? 
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1 “HERE WERE MY ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE, Inventory and other 
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ds to an ull in iT 
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face the fac 2 Oo en ee enn set aul 


botinsites that lowe their records 


“ Mosler Safe *” 


is 


Consult closified’ telephone directory for 
name of the: Mosler dealer in your city cr mall 
coupon NOW for informative, free booklet 


TONE... STATE. <+ 
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Take along a e s 


STAG AFFAIR...teiow photoyeaph by 
tar. Thate Danio! Marphlet, Ark. 


How to make 


Stalk your subjects with a precisi 
Leica camera and bring home pi 
vivid, sharp, almost alive... in bl 
white or glowing color. You wind, focus, sight 
and shoot your Leica almost 
It’slighter,amaller,e 
1p train on elusive targets ~ 
for any kind of picture 
expert Le 


E. LEITZ, In., 204 Hasson Se, pire Forte 13, 6. Ye 


THE PRIDE 
OF THE WEST HES 


Beneath warn Curibbran skle 


sands The Jarugua—a modern resort 
hotel in a seutiing of olkbworld eluerm 
Luxurious swim beauritud 
rool garden, casino, Vive cottages 
Guy social Liles. Means temmperatimes wit 
‘ summit, 8°. By vlt—9L4 hivtirs 
from New York... 4 hour from 
Miaui. 
HOTEL 
cz rad Cf UL ck 


CDAD TRUHLLO 
REPUBLICA COMIMICANA 


NMnniion she Nationa! Ges 


Your 
Southwest 
ae center 


and the 
VALLEY of the SUN“ 


Arizona has 17 national parks and 
monuments — more ¢han any other 

state, Half of oll U.S. scenic ond 
g historical wonders ars in Arizona 
fp and four neighboring states, Come 
ie now for a memorable vacation! 


*Clearuat, driatt, sonnlest U, $. reset wee. 
1EPS «1951, U8. Wenther Bureau. 
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Talk about SC 
Mile-aftermife daylong Vito-Dome Go sightseeing in one of the five Vista- 
Views of the colarful Colorada Rackiex, Domes._.ralax with congenial compan= 
the Sierra Nevado and California's . jons In the Buffet Lounge Car or Obser- 
spectacular Feather River Canyon, vation Lounge Cer, ..anjoy @ delicious 
Andon this train you cun lack up,look = * meet in the Dining Car. Lots to do, lots 
down..look all around! 2 fo see, every minute of your fript 


«wits “The most Lalked-about 
. train in the country!” 

‘ THE VISTA-DOME 

. 


> Coliform 


Coaches...the most modern deeping car 


é * 
aconedaions, cig sdomeltes, Dully between Chicago and 
bedrooms and bedrooms: en quite, . 4 2 
And you travel aboard this luxurious Sap Franeisen vie Auetiegton, Rio. Grande 


streamliner at NO EXTRA FAREL . and Western Pacific Railroods 


Include Southern California vi 
Write Joe. G, Wheeler, Pomenger Trafic Mgr., Western Pacific, 526 Minion Sf. San Froncisca 5, Calit, 
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(‘emer HALL SOCIETY 


. THIS LONG- PLAYING RECORD 


Only: §]90 


UWORTH $4.50 RETAIL) 
Complete on One (aa Record 
BEETHOVEN 
Piano Concerto No. 2 in B-flat 
OR 


MOZART 


Piano Concerto No. 11 in F 
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ne of 
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th & Bach 


BEAUTIFUL 
Raised-Letfter 
STATIONERY | 


RPORATE ano 
LS, $5.00 UP 


SLIDES EACH OF 


M. E. DIEMER, Ph. D, stuoto ond Lanonatory 
325 M. RANDALL AVE., DEPT. NM, MADISON 5, WISTONTIM 


Se 


Ip eae, Al this foud—and more—can be placed in the Rofrigerator shown below! 


25% to 50% more food space 


in new, dependable Genero! Electric Refrigerators 


GE Rotrigerators give you much 
more storage space thon most old~ 
style refrigerators now in use...yer 
they occupy ne larger floor areal 


When you go to buy that relriger 


ube need), be sure thot it has 


everyting your Leart desires! 
First, y 1 spane. 


You 


ant ample f 


it all thelatiest 


venience 


features Gof Ave riveree spetetead fiew~ 
tucpea sous will firad ins no other ru 
erutar! 


want an eff 


nt refrigerator, 


cun surpuus the 
trie recairal fur depienitlabsil 
than 2,700,000) Ge 
Electric Kefrigerators with 


ating syste Have been in 


ase 10 venre or longer, 


See your GH dealer today, You'll 
fined briny Listed i your elusnified t 


cul Elentrie 


plone di 
Company. Heid pepert 
General Electric 
REFRIGERATOR-FOOD FREEZER 
COMBINATION 


wun. 


Mentet il 


Fick ONE cube 
ata time! 


f No more \\ 


\ defiosti ng! 


mp in the 
Hl sctttee 


Fogle remain rriey 


yo the ne his sia 


You ean put your confidence in— 


GENERAL ¢ ELECTRIC 
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NEW 
WORLD 


“There is 


nothing finer 


than a 


STROMBE RG- C 


EL PASO SUNLAND 
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TRAVELING COMPANION 
fi ie — 


if “te ~ 


WESTON 


EXPOSURE METER 
"Tha Meter Mopl Phetogrephers Use" 


Mentlon the Nationa! Grogrep 


SISTERS UNDER THE +» INDEPENDENCE... CONSTITUTION 


Regular Service to Gibraltar—Naples— Cannes — Genoa 


Conatilf Your Trawel Agent or 


tn AMERICAN EXPORT LINES 


39 Broadway, New Yark 6, ML ¥. rere 
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| Wear False Teeth 


yet my mouth feels 
fresh, clean and cool- 
thanks to Polident!* 


*“{ know thot dental plates. that feel het and 
sticky are o warming sian... s0 | soak my plate 
in Polident to avoid Denture Breath.” 


Mrs. ©. W. Ay, Dayton, Ohio 


What a wond 


ful feeling to have 4 
sh, ¢ 


hate 


I 


and cool from & 


feols 
enic Pol 


And how 


Soak plate or bridge 
daily—filtsnn minutat 
or more—in = frovh. 
cleansing solution of 
Folident and water 


lent. but 


No Brushing 


il plates need 
denture ¢ 
y, It’s quit 


SS POLDENT 


Recommended by more dentists than any other denture cleanser 


Amazing New Cream Holds Tighter, 
= \ sai iva e>\ Bring on thar ~=— Longer than anything you've ever 
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LOOSE FALSE TEETH? 
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By 
0 


only war volt steak. | eat tried or double your money back 


anything now! 


eg POLI-GRIP 


== 


So 
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The Doctor looks at Diabetes 


It is estimated that there are one million 
people in our country who have diabetes... 


Their chances of livin happy, useful Ives are 
better foday thun ever before. In fact, Ife expect 
ancy for the average diabetic Is now double what 
it was before the discovery of insulin, 


Moreover, the outlook for still further gains 
against this disease 1% good, as medical science is 
constantly improving the treatment for dinbetes 
New types of insulin, for example, have made pos- 
sible better comirol Gf this condition, Hope for 
future progress fies in current researeh on insulin 
and qn utilization of food by the body. 

Becton say, however, thur successful control of 
diabetes more tha ever depenils largely upon the 
diabetic himself, who must understand his disease 
to learn to five with il. Above all, he must 


in onde 
cvopentte closely und faith 
Qed exerciu in 


ly with his ph 


in keeping tinaulin, 6 
balance, 

Today, the patient whe carefully follows the 
doctor's instructions about these three esserttials of 
a> well as other meusures (a maintain 
rf suith—can usually lovk forward lo many 
years of happy livin 


Dyeriny sires 
of Merit tie 9) 


diabetes, prompland prc 
Frau cas) sisal by 
sontrat, Indeeel, 

Hive: am Joong with a 


4 MUTUAL. 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


However, there are a great many peaple In our 
country who. have dinbetes, but do not know it... 


This is becuuse the disease usually ewuwes no 
obvious early symptoms: Yet detection, is cusicr 
today than ever before. For instance, it is nove 
possible for unvone to make u simple test at home 
to detect sugar in the urine—oue of the signs of 
dtiabetes. 

THis lest 4s also 4 routine part of prost medical 
eximinutions. If the test id positive, the doctor cun 
then make additional tests to determing whether 
the presence of sugar is duc to diakytes on sor 
other condition, 


Authorities urge everyone—particularly those 
who ane rrluifleseemet, overweliehe, ee whe baie fare 
into de te feiewdly—10 have a check-up tor diabetes 
inclysod in regular physical cxaminations. tn this 
be discovered early when the 
wllen by 
sant for those whes 


way, the Uiseuise ox 
sfu| control are pest 
loti. 1% especkally impor 
ovr weight to be on guard against this disease, 
as studies show thar &S percent of divbotica ov 
rately ar markedly overweight 
the onset of the discase, 


ance: of suc 


age 4WO.were rm 
befin 
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me a copy of 
your bowklet, 
TSN, Diabetes 


The house that wears a funny face 


Slender beauty to delight the hand and eye, performance to 0 foster 


deapmastpride..these make Sheafes new [If your fi ait choice, and. 
a lating reminder of you for every name on your Christmas fis. 


eo. SVE 


ts grand 8m 
beer and operates a 


a box Brownie. 
simply aa 8 Bo: 


Only one 8 
aad a built 
you how. Fine. 
Jer, And ouly 


in guide tells 


$44.50. 


Cine-Kodak 

Reliant Camera, / 

—Her's mm. model mere and 
more foll bit 
Be any and en sical Lo operate 1s 
the “Brownie,” this talented lipthe 


camera in wddition my 
rnwitih 


rea nlc 
tolepho 
x, $106 


io simple satting— 


fast #/2.7 


You give far more than a fine camera when 
you give one of these beautifully made 
movie makers. You give full 
start r all Kodak 
mw ameras muke wonderful color pictures 
outdoors-and indoors. . . easily effort- 
Jessy —and surprisingly ecanomi- 

cally, too! Thirty to 40 ¢ 


collar movies . «+ 


Eastman Kodak Company 
r Rochester 4, N. ¥. 


Cine-Kodak 
Magazine Cameras 


Hawes Some 
controls. Ober 


right) with / 


mat q ‘Fine Whiti: ig Tnstuunents 


norma 


MULTIMOLO® PENCIL 


‘thw idol gift... Fly 

Guoranteed. Appeapriately 

bborad. from $4.50 up—at 

batter stores. Weite for booklet G2. 


* Shoot Your Qwa Natural-Color* er 
TALKING PICTURES Leagan «Mes j ee 
= “ —, $095, = — ia 


MAKE YOUR OWN METAL 


@ARDEN MARKERS / i 
: 4 


a crates! 
BERNDT-BACH fare ae 
369 Beverly Whvi., Los ; ROOVERS ester 


16mm SOUND-ON-FILM SINCE 1931 1427 7th St. Braktyn 18, M7, = 


Recommendation for Membership 
FOR THE YEAR 1952 IN THE 


(The tet 19 Filer 
| NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY 
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ist |} 


{ nominate 
Pub Naa OW OWEN 
Occupation 4 
Address 
for membership in The Society 


ne of nominating member 


Address 
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IA BRITANNICA 


3 now give your family the exciting 
news thit it's going to be yours! For 
within h today i= th climation of 
Sof your fondest smbitions—to own 
i wonderful storehouse of knowled, 
{d's most honored reference work 
edin Britannica! 
y bound volumes written by 
f the world’s finest mines, tetal of 28,000,000 
and over 25,000 wonderful illustrations, many. in 
hn — brilliant color 
When you realize th ot prized of all possessions 
can be your ng your monthly phonw 


bill, you will, are information. 
So we're prepared to see that you get it. Fill out and 
m claw ; 


Encyelopasdic Gritannice, Inc, Dept, RF 
425 North Michigan Averus, Chicago ULiilisoie 


FREE BOOKLET 


zie phe 2 bhp a! BFE e Vow of 


ee es ee 


brilliance, 
clarity, power 


E. LEITZ, Ine. 


COATED PRISM 304 Hodhon 5 
BINOCULARS ee fo 


f aii * FOR THOSE WHO CANNOT 
We don’t just have weather = OR SHOULD NOT CLIMB STAIRS 


in Atlantic City. We 


climate! And its worn 
right now! 


lib he scrim WomKS 
4 257 West 11h St, Hew York 


ELEVATONS AMO STALE-T 


Once again! GIFT BOOK 
when you join 
A marvelous Netural History Book Club 


Spentered by The American Meveum uf Watwal Kiatery 


UTTERMOST PART ot the EARTH 


by E, LUCAS BRIDGES 


and F 
York Tinre 


WHY TOU SHOULD JOIN 


TYPICAL NATURAL hes 
+ Free te Mew Members 


HISTORY HOOK 
CLUS SELECTIONS 


The Nature of Netura! 
History 


ORY BOOK CLUS 
Oh Besadsmy, New ark 7) NL. 


Lionel Trains make a Boy feel like a Man 


4 


and a Man feel like a Boy us 


Everybody is Happy when its a Lionel Train Christmas 


Everybody gets inte the-wetyexperially when it's Lionel were a kid, Well, it's geewt 1 fert like a kid! nyain, 

tan Daud for you. For pronf, just ok at 
that gleam in Mame eyes, 

And ime wily Lianel Trait patch @ boy's 

6 The world’s finest 


Teaitin fur ¢ 
Su of himeclf in a snappy e 
apcihamil a8 she dolls nf, @ S0t-wee, Ula 


thundering ahead, real whistle wblowing, rel enoke 


a-pouffin’, mov is thrilled with power and thins for ever 50 years, they are unequalest for eeale 
reepen He is a may among men, a man to be tletailed vail | renlitm, for ster) wheeled solidity 
envien! tor fermete = for the brill, 

And say. Dai se trainn far Cheivtsttay? that only Magne: 


You're acting like a boy. You'll shive kien. how to ram Te DEALSOnF GRIER 


These train eh! You had Lionel ‘Traine when you 


LIONEL TRAINS, = oe 
thadives Saunee Dention 


Piesen tenit me ue caintegue after, pesinga pracaid. 1 
eorlese 245 $e pneer patlape end packing. 
1. The new J4-paue lll-exter Ljgeel e=tmiom 
2 The new SU)" decble tered recerd® of 
fa et Ala 
10 Futhoanene sisletaree bit 


(ei —— se —Stute = 


G/W’'s 4th Generation of Booklovers 


For nearly 70 years cherished books, busy books, 
wise and jolly books hive occupied Globe-Wernicke 
honkcases, in countless growing libraries. 


a SUART HEU STILE areets 


NEW désigns now iochide sectional cases with 
sliding lass doors, und closed end models with 
hinged. doors or with open front. Fine furniture 
making, proud cabinetwork, painstaking hand- 
ribbed finishes enhance rich and varied grains of 
genuine Walnut, Mahogany, Softone and Quar- 
tered Ont: ation Walnut and Mahogany. 


The wide-range of new G/W models encourages 
the ehoior af these fine hookcases as gilts of sig 
nificance ane companionship—tor bedside, library, 
den or office. Proudly shown by 
leading furniture and olfice 
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erature and dealers’ names. glass doors, modern top, 
closed base. 
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or rsemo! S91 Photographs of Birds—in Color! 
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Mother, Cowhirds Have Kicked Out Little Tanager’s Brother, 
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Remarkable New NitionsL Geocr pute Book Portrays 
266 North American Bird Species in Natural Habitats 
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It Takes 500 Tons 
of Equipment for Just 
One Telephone Exchange 


Five hundred tons 
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